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yn is all of the bill after the enacting clause, and insert: | increased military force is made in the name. of and correct in principle. eT ey ee! aM 
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i e the military force of the country. ’ 
Wee an wi si y z cease; whereas, regulars are a continual expense. 
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these cach respecte ita: |)” I set out with the proposition that I am against 
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President, the Secretary of War, and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The Secretary of War 


asks for five regiments. The President tells us | 


in his message that four will be necessery. There 


is a difference of one thousand men; and a dif- | 
ference in expense of $1,000,000, accc paling. 10 


the estimates of the Senator from Georgia t r. 
‘Toomps] and the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Ham- 
Lin.} It seems to me that we ought to act under- 
standingly; we ought to know the exact effect of 
all the propositions that are before us. One rea- 
son why I have said what I have in reference to 
the Administration is, that we were called upon 
by the chairman of the Committee on Military 


Affairs to act upon the bill when it was last before || 


the Senate, so as to let the Administration know 
what it had to depend upon. The inference is 
that all those who are opposed to increasing the 
standing Army must be set down as opponents 
to the Administration and the recommendations 
of the executive. 

Mr. BROWN. My friend willallow me to in- 
terrupt him atthis point. My colleague is absent 
from the Senate, and | am sure my friend from 
‘Tennessee misunderstood him on that point. He 
certainly did not mean to be understood as say- 


ing that those who opposed this measure were to — 


be set down as opponents to the Administration; 
but that the Administration must shape its policy 
in reference to Army operations according to the 
force which it had; and if Congress meant to deny 
additions to the Army we should let them know 
it before the spring opened, so that they could 
dispose of whatever force they had*to the best ad- 
vantage possible. That | think was his meaning. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. In the first 
instance, | have stated what I understood the 


chairman to say atthe time; and in the next place, * 


I ghalishow that statement to be substantially cor- 
rect by the report of what took place here on last 
Thursday; for usually the reports are very accu- 
rate, and most speeches, if they have any method 
and order in them, are given with the fidelity of 
the daguerreotype. But this does not state it as 
strongly asthe chairman stated it. I heard it with 
my own ears as | have stated it. The report is: 

“Mr. Davis. Letus pass the bill or reject it, and let the 
Administration know it.” 

Then it would seem that it is principally to be 
urged on the ground of an Administration meas- 


ure. If we are to act on it as an Administration | 


meastire, let us see whether we cannot agree toa 
proposition that covers the ground the Adminis- 
tration really occupies. 

It is agreed on all hands that the cost of the 
regular Army is about a million dollars to each 
thousand men. By one statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia—and I am free to say that 
I always heer him speak on this subject with great 
pleasure, and rely much on his statements—it ap- 


pears that the cost is about a thousand dollars per | 
man, That being so, each thousand men will cost | 


$1,000,000. By another statement, made by the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,}] who seems 


to be accurate, and I presume is so, it appears || 


that, including all expenses, the Army costs about 
fifteen hundred dollars a man, or a fraction less. 
If the force to be raised be five thousand men at 
$1,500 per man, they will cost $7,500,000; and that 
is to become a permanent expenditure, because 
the men being raised are a part of the permanent 
military establishment of ch 

continue a charge on the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I wish to ask Democratic Senators if this is a 
time to increase the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment? You are responsible for the expenses of 
the Government; you have the majority; you 


have the control of the Treasury in your hands. | 


It is idle to 


before the country, and talk before 
the people a 


ut the expenditures of the Admin- 


istration. Who holds the purse-strings of this | 


nation? When we ran through the appropria- 
tions of this Government, from its origin to the 
present time, we find that the appropriations have 
———- outgone the expenditures. Who makes 
the expenditures? The President may reecom- 
mend for this and for that, and he may make ex- 
travagant recommendations; but the query comes 
up, is Congress bound to appropriate? You, the 
appropriating power, hold the purse-strings of 
this nation in your hands; and if the expenditures 
of this Government go on increasing as they have 


e country, and must | 





} tion. 


tion of expenditure, where is it going to carry us 
to? Is it not time to pause? Is 1t not time to re- 


get a new reckoning? 
At this point I wish to say to the chairman of the 
' Committee on Finance of this body, that | shall 
look to him with great interest in reference to his 
_ moves in retrenching the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. I will follow him as an humble volun- 
teer, for I favor the. volunteer system; it is more 
in accordance with the genius of the Government, 
and the patriotic impulses of the American peo- 
ple. Let ug go into the unnecessary and extraor- 
_dinary expenditures of this Government, and re- 

duce them down to what is reasonable and right. 
|| Is there no place at which we can begin this work ? 

Cannot the expenditures be arrested? When we 

talk about retrenching upon this bill, it is said, 
| ** this is not the place; let this go; this is not the 

bill.”? This is allowed to pass, and soon we find 
another bill before us for the civil or naval depart- 

ment, or the West Point Academy, or the mili- 
tary establishment; and then we are told, ‘* this 
is not the billeither; we cannot get along without 
this.’”? Well, where is the bill? What measure 
is it? Some how or other, we cannot find any. 
‘* This is not the place; this is not the bill; this 
is not the department to which to lay the pruning- 
knife. Oh! no; we must not begin here.’’ That 
is the constant cry. 

Then if war happens to exist, and we talk about 
retrenching and reducing the expenditures in time 
of war, the answer is, ‘Oh! you cannot do it now; 
the public mind is occupied about something else; 
the public mind is engaged in carrying on the 
|; war.’? Lask, when will the time come? When 

are the foul, reeking corruptions of the Govern- 
ment to be stopped? Your newspapers are filled 
with the details of them every day, and men are 
confined in prison foryrefusing to tell the truth in 
| reference to the corruptions of the Government. 
What do those corruptions grow out of? The 
unnecessary and improper expenditures of the 
Government. It seems to me the time has come, 
and I think it is the duty of the Democratic party 
to commence the work of retrenchment. We have 
preached it in theory a long time. Let us com- 
mence to reduce our theory to practice. 
I came into the Senate of the United States as a 
| Democrat; and, if | know myself, I intend to be 
one in practice as well.as in theory. I know it 
is against the taste, the refined and the peculiar 
| notions of some men who getinto high places, to 


talk about curtailing or reducing the expenditures 


of the Government. That, with them, is all cant; 


that is all for Buncombe; that amounts to nothing! | 


/Some may talk about it in that light, and some 
/may act upon that principle, if it is a principle, 
| but I intend to act in good faith, if | know my- 
| self. It may be said, ‘*Oh! he is a pence-caleu- 
| lating politician; he talks about the pence; he talks 


|, about the shillings; and consequently he is not to 
|| be regarded as being a statesman expanded in his 
views, liberal in his feelings, that grasps and takes 
| in the scope of his mind all the nauons of the earth, 


and the restof mankind.’’ (Laughter.] I wish | 
to quote what a very distinguished man once said 


in reference to public revenue, and I do it with 
no desire to wreak disparagingly of American Sen- 
ators, for | puta very high estimate on their char- 
acter and position, and especially so since I have 
got here. [Laughter.] Mr. Burke was a man of 
no mean consideration—I do not mean Edmund 
Burke, of New Hampshire, but the distinguished 
British statesman—and what does he say on this 
subjectof revenue? He says *‘ the revenue of the 
| State is the State.’’ That is a book; it is a text 
|, Worth preaching from, thatthe revenue of the State 
_ is the State; and that Government which manages 
| its revenue best operates most lightly and best for 
| the people: 
| The revenue of the State is the State in effect; all de- 
| pends upon it, whether for supportor reformation. Through 
the revenue alone the body-politic can act in its true genius 
and character ; and therefore it will display just as much of 
its collective virtue as it is possessed of a just revenue.” 
That is what Edmund Burke said. He was one 
of your pence-calculating politicians. He was one 
of those demagogues who talk about the interests 
and the rights of the people. He, who was not 
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Then I would ask, when we take up this ques- | proportion that it collects a just revenue fry 
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| ten millions in one year. 
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Again, on this idea of the revenue of a Govern. 


OSt Virty. 


‘great many good things, declared: ° aad maid 


| Above ali things, good policy is to be used that 


ure and money's in a State be not gathered into few ae 
| for otherwise a State may have a good stock and ands ; 


. , 
| and money is like muck, no good unless it is wae 


What does he mean by that? Do not collect 
_ large sums of money from the people and ap Zo 
priate them among the few; revenue, like a. 
does no good unless it is spread; but how spread ? 
Let the industrious portion of the community. 
the producers, spend their own moneys let it be in 
| their own pockets; appropriate it in such way as 
their interests, their happiness, and ‘their pros- 
| perity may suggest: but we have reversed that 
proreenen- e go on gathering muck from the 
arn-yards of the nation; we goon athering rey. 
enue from the industry of the a people, and 
we bring it here and squander it in appropriations 
as I believe, wholly unnecessary to promote the 
| interests and nanpeen of the people. As the cant 
| is very common about demagogues, I desire to lay 
down as a text what was preached by Edmund 
Burke, one of the most distinguished of British 
statesmen. 

Now, let us see where we are going on this sub- 
ject of expenditure. And first as to the Army, | 
| will divide our history into decades. At the end 
of the first decade, in 1800, the expense of the 
| Army was $2,560,000. In 1810, it cost $2,294,000, 
In 1820, it cost $2,630,000. In 1830, the War De- 
| partment cost $4,767,000. From 1820 to 1830 it 
| Jumped up to double. In 1840, it cost $7,695,000, 
| nearly double again. It ran up from $7,695,000 
in 1840, to $9,687,000 in 1850. You will mark 
_ that at the end of all these decades, in the year for 
| which the calculation is made, no war existed; 
| but these sums embrace all the expenditures of 
| the War Department. In 1857 what do we find 
them to be? They reach the pretty little sum of 
$19,159,000! This is the way we are traveling, 
Whither are we going? What destination shall 
we reach at this rate? 

Then, suppose we take the aggregate expendi- 
tures of the Government, and how sed the mat- 
| ter stand? We find that in the year 1800 the en- 
| tire expenses of the Government were $7,411,000; 
in the year 1810, $5,592,000—there was a de- 

crease; in the year 1820, $10,723,000. In the year 
| 1830, the entire expenses of the Government were 
$13,864,000. So we find that from 1800 to 1830 
| the expenses never got above $13,000,000. Then 
we find in 1840 the entire expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were $26,196,000; in 1850, $44,049,000. 
Now, in 1857, before the end of another decade, 
the expenses run up from $44,049,000 to $65,- 
In the year 1858 the expenses are es- 
' timated at $74,963,000. Here is an increase of 
At this rate where shall 

we go? Atthis rate of increasing the expendi- 
| tures ten millions per annum, in another decade 
| the expenditures of this Government will go up 
| to the enormous sum of $175,000,000. If we in- 
crease them five millions per annum, in ten years 
we shall run the expenditures of the Government 
up to $125,000,000. : 
Is it not time to pause? Is it not time to in- 
quire where we are fone: and how much we are 
Spending? We find a corresponding increase to 








| that which I have traced in the War Department 


‘running into the Navy, running into the civil de- 
| partment, running through all the expenditures 
of the Government. I have added together all the 
| expenditures of your Government since 1790, em- 
bracing the Army, the Navy, the civil department, 
_and all the other objects of appropriation; and I 
find the sum total to be $1,313,658,000. This 1s 
| the large sum which has been drawn from the 

pease since this Government was established. 
| How much of that has been expended upon the 
| Army and Navy? In a country where the preju- 
dices of the poops est the genius of the Govern- 
_Ment are against’a standing army, in a country 
| where the standing army has been put down 
to the lowest le point, how much of this 


$1,313,658,000 have been consumed for military 
purposes? Here where you say your Army is 10 
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miniature, where your Navy has not got out of its || 
swaddling clothes, how much has been expended | 
on these two departments? Eight hundred and || 
sixty-seven million five hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars have been expended on these two |/ 
arms of the public service; and that, too, while {| 
your standing Army has been kept down to the 1] 
jowest point, as we are told: Two thirds of the |! 
entire revenue collected from the people of the 
United States has been expended upon this Army 
and Navy in miniature. Let them grow until they 
hecome men; let them get matured; let them get | 
fall strength, and how much of the people’s sub- |, 
stance will it take to sustain this Army and Navy? 
As I remarked, it has already taken the sum of | 
€867,573,000, leaving $446,085,000 to be applied || 
to all the other purposes of the Government. | 
This should, I think, teach us a very important || 
lesson. What lesson? Here where they have || 
heen kept in miniature, where they have been kept || 
down, where their influence has been felt less than 
in other Governments, the Army and Navy have || 
consumed two thirds of the revenue drawn from | 
the people. Go to the Governments thathave risen || 
and fallen before us, and what has been the cause | 
of their downfall and decline? It has resulted | 
from the influence of armies and navies. Standing | 





| 


armies and. navies sustained by money drawn |, 


from the people, are the two arteries that have 
bled the nations before us todeath. They are the | 
two arteries that are now, bleeding our people 


more freely than any others in the body-politic. || 
Shall we not profit by experience? Shall we not || 


stop and consider ? 

I know it is very easy for Senators, and those 
who are not Senators, to speak disparagingly of 
those who count the dollars and cents when an 
appropriation is proposed for this or for that pur- 

ose; but we see where our appropriations have 
roaght us. They have brought us just where | 
weare—in the midst of extravagance, in the midst 
of profligacy, in the midst of corruption, in the 
midst of improper applieations of the Fonte ah 
money. Is there no way to arrest it? I tell the 
Democratic party, especially when they find the 
Opposition willing to unite with them on this ques- 
tion, now is the time to curtail the expenditures 
of thisGovernment. If itis not done now, when 
you get up a sufficient stir here, and go on con- 
stantly increasing the governmental expenses, the 
people will hear the noise. They will hear the 
struggle, and now and then a few of them will 
come up and look in and ascertain, if they ean, 
what is going on; and when they do ascertain 
that there is a considerable struggle going on to 
reduce the enormous expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment, to enable the people to retain the product 
of their honest labor in their own pockets, to be 
expended in their own way, they will come to the | 
rescue of the party that is for arresting the ex- 
travagant expenditures of this Government. I 
now admonish those who have charge of the Gov- 
ernment to commence the work in time; to com- 
mence it now. 

But, sir, | come back to the more immediate 
question before the Senate, and that is as to call- 
ing out an additional military force. We are told | 
by the friends of the committee’s bill that we do | 





not want volunteers. General Washington, in 
1794, ordered out fifteen thousand of the militia to 
suppress the insurrection of what were called the 
whisky boysin Pennsylvania, and General Wash- | 
ington at that time acted upon what he understood | 
to be the theory of the Government, as contained | 
in the Constitution. 

In the enumerated powers of the Constitution, 
we find the grant to Congress of power— 

“ To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water.” 

“To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years.”’ 

What is meant there? Does the Constitution 
contemplate a large standing army? Congress has 
power to declare war; and the body on whicg this | 
power is conferred is authorized to raise and main- 
‘ainanarmy. This is given as an incident as 
necessary to the express grant to carry out the 
war-making power. Does that imply that you 
can keep fixed on the people a large and a 
Sive standing army? Proceeding with the Con- 
Stitution, we find that Congress has power— 


“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and revel inva- 
sions. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
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ermuployed in the service of the United States, reserving to | 


the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia accerding to the disci- 
pline preseribed by Congress.”’ 
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, connection with the Government. On the other 
hand there is a rabble, in the proper acceptation 

|| of the term—a miserable lazzaroni, lingering, and 


Bs | hanging, and wallowin ir citi 
Do we not see that the militia was considered Sing, , g about their cities, that 


the proper force to sustain the strong arm of the 


“wu 2 ? re 7 re . . 
Government? It never was contemplated to have || tine for a few sixpences to buy their grog and a 


peencing army. But it is said we do not want | 
this description of force. When we look into the | 
Constitution further, we find that the States are | 
prokinnes from keeping a standing army. Our | 
ederal and State Constitutions were made by our | 
fathers, who were familiar with the oppressions of | 
the Old World, who had witnessed the encroach- | 
ments and dangers of standing armies in those old 


Governments. Hence we find in all our bills of 


in most of them—thatstanding armies are danger- || 


ous, and shall not be allowed; and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides for calling forth 
the militia to suppress rebellion or insurrection 
against the Government. What does this con- 
template? It contemplates most clearly that the 
power of this Government is to be vested in the 


citizen soldiery, that they are to be called forth || 


when the Government needs them, and to answer 
the purpose for which the Government calls them 


into service. Iam for that description of force; | 


| I am for confiding in and relying upon the volun- 
teers of the country. They are the citizen sol- 
diery in the proper acceptation of the term. lam 
for that description of soldiers that go when war 
comes. Iam for that description of soldiers that 
come when war goes, who are not willing to enter 
the Army for a livelihood, and depend upon the 
Army for their support. General Washington 
| gives us, in his message of 1794, an illustrious ex- 
ample in what he said on this subject. He says 
| of the fifteen thousand men who were called out 
| to suppress and put down the whisky boys in 
| Pennsylvania: 
| Ithas been a spectacle displaying to the highest advant- 
| age the value of republican Government to behold the most 
and the least wealthy of our citizens standing in the same 
ranks as private soldiers, preéminently distinguished by 
being the army of the Constitution.”’ 

That was what Washington thought. He would 
be considered a demagogue, a pence calculator, a 
narrow-minded politician if he were to live and 
speak that language now; but he thought the true 
army of a republican Government should be com- 
posed of the most respectable and the least respect- 
able, of the most wealthy and the least wealthy, 
fighting together when an occasion required them 
to tender their services. . This was the army that 
Washington presented as an admirable spectacle 
of a republican Government; but when we come 
to modern times and to more distinguished men, 
we find a different doctrine preached. The hon- 
orable chairman of the Military Committee—I am 
sorry he is not in his seat—in speaking of the 
citizen soldiery, or of volunteers, makes use of 
the following language: 

** Nothing would be more unjust than to call people from 
their peaceful avocations, and keep them for a long period 
at frontier posts to guard frontier settlements. It would 
take lower material, too, than compose the volunteers who 
turn out in time of war. Among my objections to the em- 
ployment of voiunteers for such service, is the very elevated 
character of the young men who are often induced thus to 
enter the service ; men who are worthy of better employ- 
ment; whose habits are injured, whose train of thought or 
pursuit of some profession ts broken in upon by this tempo- 
rary service where a cheaper man would do as well.”’ 
| General Washington presented it as a noble 

spectacle that the force which he had ordered out, 
| in obedience to the wants of the Government, was 
composed of the most and the least wealthy and 
| respectable. That was the idea that General 
Washington had, and he presents it as an illustri- 
| ous example in a republican form of Government. 
| But hear the chairman of the committee: 
“If | may be permitted, without an appearance of ego- 
| tism, to refer to my own observation, I would say that when 
| Ihave traveled among the people from whom the volunteers 
| were drawn who went to Mexico, I have had this fact more 
| deeply impressed upon me by the sad countenance of some 
father, the tears of some mother, over the fate of a prom- 
ising young man, who fell in performing the duties of a pri- 
vate soldier. The material is too high, except when the 
honor of the country demands it.” 

This carries us back to the condition and mate- 
rial of which armies are composed in European 
countries. What is the material of which they are 
composed? There is a broken-down and brain- 
less-headed aristocracy ,members of decaying fam- 
ilies that have no energy by which they can elevate 
themselves, relying on ancestral honors and their 


| 
| 
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_ have no employment; and they are ready and anx- 


| lous to enter the service of the Government at any 


| little elothing to hide their state of nudity. Such 


|| is the material of which their armies are com- 


| posed—the rabble on the one hand, and the broken- 

down, decaying aristocracy on the other. Where 
| does the middle man stand? Where does the in- 
| dustrious bee that makes the honey stand, from 
| whose labor all is drawn? Where ie he? He is 
| placed between the upper and the nether millstone, 


rights—perhaps not in all of them, but certainly | and is ground to death by the office-hunter on the 


/one hand, and the miserable rabble in the shape 
of soldiery on the other. I want no rabble here 
on the one hand, and [want no aristocracy on the 
|| other. Let us elevate the masses, and make no 
|| places in our Government for the rabble, either in 
|| your Army or the Nayy; but let us pursue those 
| great principles of government and philanthropy 
|| that elevate the masses on the one hand, and dis- 


}| 


|| pense with useless offices on the other. Do this, 
|, and you preserve the great masses of the people, 
| on whom all rests; without whom your Govern- 
| ment would not bave an entity. 
| Cheaper men and lower priced men! Are these 
the men that a great Republic like this is to depend 
/upon when danger is upon us? Think of it, Mr. 
President! An army composed of a rabble like 
this! You have heard much from the honorable 
| Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] as to mili- 
tary despotism; but think of the result that will 
| ensue if you increase your standing Army a re- 
giment now and a regiment then, until it rans up 
to fifty or a hundred thousand men, with all power 
concentrated here, composed of these ‘* cheap’’ 
| men—of this miserable rabble. Suppose then a 
| difficulty should arise between one of the States 
|| and the Federal head here; these cheap men would 
| feel it to be their duty and their oe pride to 
| abey the commands and dictates of some daring 
| military adventurer; and we might not have to 
| wait for dextrous moves or for coups d’état by a 
| Louis Napoleon. No; you would have some man 
to make the move here. What high pride, what 
high patriotism, what high sentiment in reference 
to Government can these ‘* cheap”’ men entertain ? 
| They will feel it to be their duty to obey orders 
| when commanded to charge on one of the sover- 
| 
} 





eign States of this Union. 
Already the military spirit and patriotism of the 

States are diminishing; the militia system is giving 
way; all eyes are turned to the Federal Govern- 
| ment, this great central head that is collecting its 
| millions annually from the people. Your State 
| officers, and your States themselves, aré sinking 
| into insignificance. Here is the great center; here 
is the greatattractive power. Abandon your mil- 
itary systems in yourStates, do away with the mil- 
| itary ardor that exists among the several States 
of this Confederacy, and where are you? States 
| that are now sovereign and independent, will re- 
/volve around this great central orb as so many 
| dependants or satellites, receiving from the great 
| center their light, their heat, and their motion. Let 
| him advocate a standing army who will—to give 
| another direction to the language of the Senator 
from Georgia, at the conclusion of his speech, 
when he said, ** I tell Senators to beware,’’ I vary 
the language, and tell the States to beware, for 
their sovereignty is at an end, if you persist in 
your career. 
| If we do not commence the work and arrest the 
| expenditures and corruptions of this Government, 
the time will come when this Government will be 
overthrown; the time will come when the sound 
from the hoof of the cavalry horse will announce 
_ to the sovereign States the approach of a usurper; 
'| the legions of the Goyernment, in advancing col- 
‘| umn, announce a despotism; when the goddess 
| which presides in the temple of liberty will de- 
scend, and the last expiring hope of free Govern- 

ment go staggering from our land through carnage 
_and through blood. — ; 

| A standing army is an incubus, a canker—a 
|| fungus on the body-politic. Rely on the citizen 
|| soldier—the man that loves his country. When 
| you call for volunteers, the lowest man in the 
| company does not start out with the feelings or 
subdued spirit of acommon soldier; but each man 
| that goes, gocs as a hero—and with the expecta- 
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before he returns to his home. 

ut it would seem from reading the speech of 
the honorable Senator—-and you cap see that old 
Kuropean idea of standing armies, commanders, 
and subjects, sticking out—that when he returned 
to Mississippi, and met the mothers and the 
brothers and the sisters and the fathers of those 
gailant men who had gone to Mexico, many of 
whom now sleep ina foreign grave, With not even 
a rude stone to mark their burial place, and many 
of them, perhaps, without a winding sheet save 
the blanket they slept upon in the tented field, 
and it saturated with their blood—they had tears, 
they had sympathies, they had some one they 
cared for: Those men who entered the service, 
and went into a foreign jand as volunteers, had 
somebody to care for too. ‘They had their country 
that they loved, and were willing to defend, and 
in whose cause they were willing to perish. Not- 
withstanding the tears that trickled down the 
mother’s cheek, her heart would expand with 
patriolism when she reflected that her son had 
fallen in a glorious cause, defending his country’s 
rights. He could not have died a more 
death, 

jut to return to the idea suggested by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs; that 
we want some cheap man, 1 suppose, that has 
no mother, no father, no sister, nobody to care 
for him or to shed a tear over him. Oh no; that 
is not the man we want. We do not want the 
Army filled up with a rabble that have no coun- 
try, no friends, nobody to care for, but are ready 
and willing to obey the order of their commander 
whatever it may be! I do not want such cheap 
men. lam opposed to such an army. [do not 
want to provide a place in the Government for 
them. I want men who huve homes, who have 
mothers, who have fathers and friends and rela- 
tions to care for them. I want them to feel that 
they have something to defend, and that they 
have a country which is worth defending. 

In the course of the discussion on this bill, 
there were occasionally some strange develop- 
ments. The eloquent chairman, who sustained 
the bill with so much ability all the way.through, 
whenever he came to notice a man who had 
distinguished himself, seemingly had prepared a 
standing eulogy to pronounce on his character. 
As to everything that pertained to the standing 
Army, proper, he seemed to be au fait. He was 
ready at every point to present them and to ident- 
ify them withthe Army, and especially with West 
Point. He commenced with Washington, and 
pronounced a eulogy upon him, the great and 
good, ** first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’’ My heart responds 
to all that. He spoke of Jackson, from my own 
State; and if there is any man that ever lived that 
{ venerate, itis the illustrious Andrew Jackson. 
He spoke of Colonel Johnston, who bascommand 
of your forces now away in the region of Utah, 
and he pronounced a eulogy upon him; of Gen- 
eral Taylor, distinguished and brave, (and I have 
not aught to say againsthim,) and he pronounced 
a long eulogy upon him, his courage, his valor, 
his chivalry; and last, though not least, of my 
distinguished friend trom ‘I'exas, | Mr. Houston, ] 
on whom he pronounced a eulogy, and I say 
anien to all of it. 

I will not undertake to add anything to what he 
said on that occasion; but in this brilliant galaxy 
of military chieftains, men who have been in the 
thickest and hottest of batule; men over whose ef- 
forts yourgallant banner jas triumphantly waved, 
upon whose standard-the eagle of liberty has again 
and again perched, did it not o¢cur to you that 
there was another man who was somewhat dis- 
tinguished? I understand that that man too 
concurs with the Secretary of War in asking for 
regiments; notto fillup the rank and file with cheap 
men, but to have regiments, notcompanies. W ho 
is that man? It occurred to me as being some- 
what strange that nothing was said of him. | am 
no admirer of the individual to whom allude, ina 
political point of view; but his military reputauen 
is a part of the history of this country, and his 
military renown is only bounded by the limits of 
the civilized world, Whois he? When youcome 
to look to him exclusively in a military point of 
view, he stands up in this great cluster of military 

chiefs like some projecting cliff from a lofty mount- 


f.orious 


ain. Did we never hear of Winfield Scott? Has | 
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tion of distinguishing himself, even as a private, | 


, that they were deluded and fanatical; and the | 
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he no place in the military annals of our country? | 
Has he fought no battles ? Has he shed no blood? 
Has he not shown himself to be illustrious as a 
soldier, as well asa tactician? Why was he omit- 
ted? Why was he excluded from the category 
of greatmen? Why was there an omission to 
pronounce a eulogy upon im? I know there is | 
nothing I could say that would add one gem to the 
brilliant cbaplet that encircles his illustrious brows 
and therefore I will not undertake to say anything 
in reference to that distinguished man. As a mil- 
itary chieftain, he belongs to the nation; his success | 
in the battle-field, to the history of the world. 

I do not understand the proposition before the 
Senate,as presented by the Military Committee, 
to be an Administration measure. When I turn 
to the report of the Secretary of War, in what 
terms does he recommend an increase ofthe Army ? | 
‘The principal idta in his mind seems to be that 
because his predecessor had recommended an in- 
crease of the standing Army, he too should rec- 
ommend it. Who was his predecessor? The 
illustrious chairman of the Committee on Military 
\ffairs. I say it not in disparagement of him; 
but L refer to it as a fact that we all have pride of | 
character,and anything which emanates from us | 
is,in our opinion, better than that which emanates 
from anybody else. It.was recommended by him 
us Secretary of War. He comes into the Senate 
as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
toexecute and carry out his own recommendation; 
and then we are told that it is an Administration 
measure. We see how this matterstands. Itis 
soof human character. Notwithstanding it ema- 


whom [have the most profound respect, for their 
talents and their integrity,) | must say that com- 
mittee, distinguished as it is,is not infallible, and 
may originate measures that are not perfect. We 
are all attached to our offspring. When we claim 
paternity, though the infant be imperfect, crip- 
pled, deformed, not capable of taking care of it- 
self, sueh are the affections of the parental heart 
that it clings with moye tenacity to its crippled | 
and dependent and imperfect offspring than it does 
to those who can go alone and take care of them- 
selves. It may be so in this instance. 

ln reference to the volunteer service, the amend- 
ment I have offered proposes to raise four regi- 
meats of volunteers in the very language of the 
President himself, and for the purposes for which 
he states in bis message that he wants them. The 
officers and men are to be paid precisely the same | 
amountthat you propose to pay to these ** cheap”’ 
men who have no home, or country, or friends, to 
care for them. I state here now, in my place, that 
it is estimated the cost will be abouta million dol- 
lars per regiment. — I state here, in my place, that 
if you will enter into a contract with me, | will 
guaranty that Tennessee, the volunteer State, will 
take your $4,000,000 and acquit you of every claim | 
hereafter, and will settle all your difficulties in 
Utah in less than six months. I was going toadd, 
yes, we will do it for half the money. Tennessee 
has her companies and her regiments ready; and 
ali the Government has to do isto say, ** we will 
receive you into service and commission your offi- 
cers,’’? and the work isdone., Volunteers are the 
very men to send there, Send them; and when 
Brigham Young has come to terms, when he has 
reached a state of subordination, when he has 
complied with ‘the law, our volunteers will not 
only step there, but if you will grant the boys 
homesteads, they will break up that rookery of 
polygamy, and Brigham will move to some other 
place. As a matter of economy, as a matter of 
expedition, as the most effectual means of restor- 
ing peace to the country, accept the proposition, 
and we will perform the work. 

But there has been a great deal said on this sub- 
ject; and especially the remarks of the Senator 
from New York, {Mr. peseees) srack me with 
some force. In speaking of Brigham Young, and 
the insutuuons established under his government, 
if l remember right—I have not the speech before 
me, and itis not in any unkind spirit I refer to 
him; it is not my intention to make a wrong quo- 
tation—le said that they werea kind of Judaism; 


whole tenor of his speech was, that the power of 
the Government should be brought down upon 
them, end the anathemas of all Christian people 


should be hurled against them. The gentletaan 


informed us that the Mormons had their origin in | 


| alike. 





‘itis said they are all laboring under 
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New York; that they went from there to \ 
souri, from Missouri to Illinois, and from the 
they took up their line of march, and an 
themselves at the Salt Lake, where the are . a 
When we allude to Salt Lake nd wa 
Young, there are many associations that come an 
with them, all of which were thrown out jn th 
honorable Senator’s speech. - 


He is prono 
. unc 
to be a deluded man,-and his followers oa 


a delusion, 


lis. 


Suppose this be so: in what does this delysic 
consist? In the establishment of polygamy i 
us‘talk of things as they are. ; 

In reference to the religion or delusion of these 
people,we should-be a little careful in the advances 
we make upon them. We have a very striking 
illustration, admonishing us upon this subject. 
Charles V., the Emperor of Germany, when tired 
of the cares of State, resigned the possession of 
his dominions to his son, and retired to a mon- 
astery. While there, to amuse the evenine of 
his life, he undertook to regulate the movement 
of watches; but after repeated efforts he found that 
it was impossible to make any two of them kee 
precisely the same time. He was thus led to re- 
flect upon the crime or fally and wickedness he 
had committed in attempting to make men think 
It is as natural for men to differ in their 
religious and political notions as it is in the com- 
plexion of their hair and their skins. 

Does polygamy exist nowhere else? We are 
wonderfally alarmed gt a little polygamy at Salt 
Lake; yet no longer ago than yesterday a resolu- 


ter. | tion was reported by the honorable chairman of 
nates from that distinguished committee, (forall of 


the Committce on Foreign Relations which may 
result in the expenditure of thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars to receive—whom? To receive the 


| representative of the Grand Turk of Constanti- 


| atives? 





nople. {Laughter.] The first song I ever heard 
in my life used to ran: 
“The turban’d Turk who scorns the world.” 

We all know the lines that follow. It is said 
that he has his harem of six hundred wives; and 
yet we are almost agonizing ourselves to appro- 
priate the money of the people of this country, who 
are so much opposed to polygamy, to receive the 
representative of polygamy of the grand harem 
itself. Have we forgotten when Amin Bey went 
through the country representing the Grand Purk 
and his harem, that he was escorted by the Sec- 
retary of State through the House of Represeni- 
An appropriation of money was made to 
defray his expenses. What all those expenses 


| were, I shall not undertake to say. 


Go to China; does not polygamy exist there? 
How long have we been trying to open commer- 
cial relations and intercourse with the Emperor of 
China? We have appointed a Minister and we pay 
him a large salary to represent us at the court of 
that country, which tolerates polygamy. | think 
itought to be a little excusable in Brigham Young, 
who is said to be a deluded fanatic, living and 
moving and acting under his delusion, and his 
poor, blind followers, too. If they are laboring 
under a delusion, let us act as Christians. I fear 
that all those suggestions have been thrown out 
to excite the prejudice, not to say the anger, of 
the American people, against these misguided, 
and, I was going to say, abominable people. 

Why, Mr. President, have we forgotten the ac- 
countswe read about the Crusades? That wasa 


_ delusion, got up by the simple power of speech. 
| Three million people were moved by a delusion. 


| 


| 
| 


) 


Richard I., the lion-hearted Richard, who was al- 
luded to here the other day—the great conqueror 
of the East, engaged the embattled hosts that were 
led by Saladin, in carrying outa delusion. 1t1s 
very easy to say that one man is a maniac, that 
another is deluded, that this or that man is not In 
his right mind. Of that are we to be the judges’? 
They may say that we are deiuded, that we are 
misguided, that we are misdirected; and who shall 
judge between us? Sir, in the midst of all this 
delusion, while we pursue the career upon which 
we intend to enter against the Mormons, we should 
act as Christians; and with the light of Christian- 
ity, with the Bible before us, we should endeavor 
to correct and reform that deluded and misguided 
people. 

But suppose we eome a little nearer howe. Does 
polygamy exist nowhere else? I intend to speak 
of things as they are; and I will venture to s°y 
that there is more practical po 


lygamy in the city 
of New York than there is in Hike Salt Lake, with 
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. 1858. THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. Al 
2. this marked difference: at Salt Lake it is accord- Mr. CHANDLER. I make no pretensions of || But, sir, 1 wish to call the attention of the Sen- ‘e 
. ing to their religion, according to their delusion, | that kind. I suggest that an amendment may || ate to a few cases in which gross injustice would 4 
d according to the law and custom of the place; it || come from an enemy, as well as a friend. | be occasioned by the adoption of the fourth sec- ae 
, js tolerated and made a matter of conscience: | ‘The PRESIDLNG OFFICER. The quarter || tion of the original bill. [t will be found, on refer- aL 
a while in New York and many other places, prac- | from which it comes makes no difference as to the || ence to the Army Register for 1858, that Brevet , 
p tical polygamy exists in violation of our standard || question of order, | Major L, P. Graham wes acaptain of three years’ eae 
e of morals, 1n violation of the law, in violation of | Mr. CHANDLER. I renew the motion that standing, in 1846. m1 the same Register it will aa 
d what a sound virtuous community consider tobe | the fourth section of the bill be stricken out. It || be found that Delos . Sackett was at that time BEG 
3 right. ‘There is more prattical polygamy now in | is well knowa, sir, that I am opposed to the ori- | a brevet second lieutenant, at the foot of his regi- ihe 
. many of the cities of this Confederacy than there || ginal bill, from beginning to end, in general and || ment, and that he entered the service July 1, ae 
n js in all Salt Lake. Then, before we get so fierce, | in detail; and I shall probably vote against it, || 1845. Atthe battle of Resaca de la Palma, when pb 
t so rampant, and so willing to run these misguided || however it may be amended; but if it is to pass, || the dragoons charged the enemy’s batteries, Cap- Thad 
and deluded people into the mountains, into the | I desire that it may be made as little objectionable || tain Graham was the second officer in command, i Fe 
e caverns and the gorges, as hiding places, I think | as possible. | have risen now merely to point out | and received a brevet of major for his gallant con- the 
3 we should be a little considerate, and see if we | the great injustice which will result from the adop- || duct on thatday. Lieutenant Sackett, on the same ay 
3 cannot correct the evil which lies atour own door. | tion of the fourth section; and the few remarks I | day, received a brevet of first lieutenant. On the Fey 
. | have occupied much more time, Mr. Pres- || shall make on this point are based entirely on the || organization of the four new regiments, Lieuten- ‘ee 
d ident, than I intended; but I desired to set myself | Army Register for this year, which I hold in my || ant Sackett was made senior captain of the first Be 
f right in the vote I should give in reference to the || hand. ' || regiment of cavalry, and he holds the same rank hE: 
. increase of the Army of the United States. The In my judgment, the remarks made last week || as Captain Graham, who was a captain of two a 
proposition I have introduced as a substitute for | by the chairman of the Committee on Military || years’ standing when Mr, Sackett graduated at ¥a 
t that of the Senator from Massachusetts, which is | Affairs, [Mr. Davis,} in regard to this section of || West Point; and yet there is not a more gallant ; 
t substantially his proposition with alittle variation, || the bill, are entirely fallacious. If we were at this || and efficient pr? ft officer in the service than 
D covers, | think, what the President asks. 1 am | time reorganizing our Army, and ail the appoint- || Captain Graham, t 
° willing to call out whatever number of volunteers || ments were to be made by rank in the service, it || ‘The next case to which I allude is that of Cap- aL 
, is necessary to meet the emergency and answer | would not be as objectionable as it is at present, | tain Wood—and I wish it to be understood that es 
c the purposes of the Government; but I want to | when we have some fifteen old regiments, and | [do not know any of these officers, but I have 4s 
r cajl out that description of men that have a coun- || only four new ones in the service. ‘The effect of || collated from the Register the facts which I pre- ant 
‘ try and care for somebody, and for whom some- || the fourth section, if it be enacted into a law, will || sent to the Senate, and I think they ought to be iy 
body cares. I do not wantto fillup the Army of || be to degrade the officers in those old regiments, || considered. Captain J.T.Wood, in 1846, was bre- ‘ 
e this nation witha rabble. I do not want to fill | and place them below others whom they have || vet second lieutenant in the corps of topographical 
t up the Army of this nation with those who feel | heretofore ranked. The chairman of the com- || engineers, at the bottom of the list, and we now 
. and have no responsibility. I wantthe men upon || mittee, when this subject was last under consid- | find him second on the list of captains in the first 
5 whom our liberties are to depend in time of bat- || eration, said: regiment of cavalry, and holding rank equal to 
tle to be men who have a country, and who feel || 








an interest in that country. Stating these as my 


“Tfa regiment goes out to meet the enemy, or is exposed 
to perilous campzigns, or is exposed to the peril of climate, 








Henry H. Sibley, who was captain in 1847 in the 
second regiment of dragoons, and was breveted 


vacancies will occur, and it was thought that those who 
shared the hazard that created the vacancies, were best 
| entitled to the promotions.” 


views for voting against the original bill and in 
favor of the proposition I offer, I conclude by 
expressing the hope that the Senate will adopt 
the volunteer proposition. If they think proper 
afierwards to authorize the War Department to || 
do so, we will make a contract to do the work for 


| major for his gallant conduct in the Mexican 
| war. ° : 
. . . . i] ‘antal & rie ~ yi iol ? 
Now, it is very well known that a regiment || C aptain Charles 8. Winder joined the Army 

never goes into battle alone, and that all the regi- || as brevet second lieutenant of artillery July 1, 
ments in our service are equally exposed to the || 1850, less than five years before the new regi- 


ments were formed. 


Our 


halfthe money you propose to pay your “*cheap”’ 
men. 
Mr.CHANDLER. I understood the Chair to 


state that we were first to act on the original bill, 





perils of climate and to perilous campaigns. 
regiments are continually changing theirpositions, 
One regiment may be stationed in Florida, or some 


| other sickly climate, for one or two years, and 


He was appointed fourth 


| captain in the ninth regiment of infantry in 1855, 
| not having then been five years in the Army. 
|| A further examination of the Army Register 


. : then it changes with a regiment from the North, || shows that Daniel Ruggles, who received ‘two 
before any action could be taken on the substitute. || and eoes to a more healthy climate. If I under- || brevets, one of major and one of lieutenant colo- 
: Was I correct Br 4 1) stand our military system, every regiment in the || nel, for gallant service in the war, is fourth eap- : 
c The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) | service is equally exposed to the perils of climate || tain in his regiment, although he entered the 
. Both the original bill and the proposed substitute | as well as*to the perils of war; and consequently || Army in 1833. He was appointed captain in 
, are before the Senate. Any modification that may || that argument has no force, the risks being equally || 1846, about the time when Captain Winder was 
be proposed to either the original bill or the sub- || giyjded. The officers in all the regiments are per- || entered asa cadet at West Point. Here seems 

stitute, must be acted on before the vote for sub- || feetly willing to take the perils of life and their | to be a case of gross injustice and favoritism ; 

stituting-the one for the other shall be taken. The |) chances 6f promotion. The chairman said, fur- || and if you adopt the fourth section, and it shall 

original billis now before the Senate, and open’|| thor: | become a law, it will place Captain Winder onan 
: to amendment or modification. After that, the || — «Phen again, it will sometimes oceur tliat two lieutenant || €Xact equality in the lineof promotion with Cap- 
7 substitute is open to amendment or modification. || colonels of about the same date, being indifferent regiments || tain Ruggles, who was breveted both as major 
j 


if no amendment or modification be proposed to 
either, the question is directly upon the substitu- 


tion of the proposition offered by the Senator from | 


Tennessee, and accepted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in lieu of his own amendment to 
the original bill. 


| a military man. 


of the same arin, may have had all that rivalry that belongs | 


to their position.” 

I was surprised to hear that remark from the 
Senator from Mississippi, who has himself been 
There must be a very low state 
of feeling, there must be a deficient regard for rank 
and grade, in our Army, if such a consideration 


| and as lieutenant colonel before Captain Winder 
|| entered the service at all. Captain Winder has 
| never taken any part in any war in which we have 
|| been engaged; and 
| original bill places him on an exact equality, and 
| will render him just as likely to be promoted to 


et the fourth section of the 


Pom 


om 


Mr. CHANDLER. On the adjournment of the 
Senate last week, a motion was before the body 
to strike out the fourth section of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That motion 
has been withdrawn. 

-Mr.CHANDLER. Precisely; and if the ori- 
ginal bill is now to be perfected, I wish to renew || 


| major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel, as Captain 
|| Ruggles. This isa case of gross injustice, which 
| I trust every Senator will see at a glance. 

| Again, Captain CalebC. Sibley, the senior cap- 
| tain in the fifth regiment of infantry, entered the 
\|| Army as brevet second lieutenant, in 1829. He 
| was promoted to a captaincy in 1840. By refer- 


were allowed to have weight and impair the effi- 
ciency of any regiment inthe service. Why, sir, 
one of the first principles inculeated upon our ca- 
dets at West Point is subordination to authority. 
It matters not whether one officer is ranked by a 
day or by ten years; if he is ranked, he is ranked, 
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that motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion | 


will be in order. 
Mr. CHANDLER. 
fourth seetion of the original bill. 
Mr IVERSON. 
There is an amendment to the bill now pending— 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mas- 


I move to strike out. the | 


I rise to a point of order. | 


sachusetts; and it is incompetent to offer another | 
amendment whieh reaches the original bill, before | 


we dispose of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has 
repeated, and such is the ruling of the Chair, that 
when a proposition is offered as a substitute for 
the original bill, it is the privilege of the friends 
of the original bill to perfect it before taking the 


vote on the substitution; and it is also the privi- | 
lege of the friends of the substitute to perfect that | 


before the vote on the substitute shall be tdken; 
80 that & motion to strike out the fourth section 
of the original bill is now in order. 


Mr. IVERSON. 


} 





If it comes from the friends i 


and he knows what his relative. position is to be; 
and those rivalries to which the Senator alluded 
have no weight whatever, as 1 am informed by 
those who are conversant with the Army. ‘That 
argument falls to the ground. 

Further, the Senator said: 


| 
* Again, it inevitably follows, that a man promoted into | 


a regiment he has not previously seen, as 2 major, lieuten 
ant colonel, or colonel, ignorant of the officers and men, will 
be less efficient than a man who had been serving in the regi- 
ment, and knew both the officers and men.’’ 

I am informed by officers of the Army, and 
others, that the direct opposite of this proposition 
is the fact; that frequently in the old regiments 


| ence to the Register, you will see that Franklin 


Gardner is the senior captain in the tenth regiment 


| of infantry. Captain Gardner entered the Army 
| in 1843, and was made a captain in 1855; and yet 
| he has the same relative rank in his regiment as 


| 


| West Point. : 
| in the infantry arm, Captain Sibley will be found 


Captain Sibley, who was captain in his regiment 
three years before Captain Gardner graduated at 
On a further examination of rank 


to be the senior captain, while Captain Gardner 


'| is the sixty-sixth on the list; and yet, by the 
|| fourth section of the original bill, Captain Gard- 
| ner will be placed on an exact equality, with re- 


which have been offivered by the same men for a || gard to rank, with Captain Sibley. 


number of years, when you take a new man from 
another regiment as commanding officer, he comes 
in unbiased and unprejudiced; he looks upon the 
facts as they are; and if officers have been petted 


abuses which may have existed, and suppresses 
dissatisfaction; or, in other words, he repairs 
wrongs that may have previously existed in that 


of the bill; but is the Senator from Michigan a || regiment, and the efficiency of the regiment is im- 


friend of the bil] ? 


proved rather than damaged by that transfer. 


\| 
} 


or indulged by their former colonel, he corrects the | 


| Wher. you examine the higher officers in the 


|| new regiments, and compare them with the ma- 


jors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels of the old 
regiments, you will find the same disparity. Let 
me take the ninth and the fifth regiments—the 
ninth being one of the new regiments, and the 
fifth being one of the old. The heutenant colonel 
in the ninth regiment has been thirty-two years 
in service; and the lieatenant colonel in the fifth 
regiment thirty-eight years. The senior major in 
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the ninth regiment has been twenty-one years in | regiment which is in Utah, for instance, or in Ne- | 


service; in the fifth, thirty-eight years, or nearly 

double the length of service of the senior major of 
the ninth regiment. There is a difference of sev- 
enteen years’ service; and yet, by the fourth sec- 

tion of this bill, you propose to do away with these 

seventeen years of hard service, and place the 

senior major of the ninth regiment on an exact 

equalit , 483 to promotion, with the senior major 

of the fifth regiment. Again: the junior major in 

the ninth regiment has been seventeen years in the 

service, while the junior major in the fifth regi- 

ment has been twenty-nine years in the service— 

a difference of twelve years; and yet you propose 

to place the two in the same relative position, | 
So, sir, you may go through the whole list, and 

you will find that in almost every instance gross 

injustice would be done to the officers of the old 

regiments by gdopting the fourth section. 

‘But let me read what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi said on this point: 

“I think the equity is on the side of the provision. It is 
a reform, and therefore it must bear upon somebody. No 
reform can ever be instituted that will not violate the just 
expectations of somebody. If the reform is proper, if equity 
is on the side of the provision, the sooner it is adopted the 
better.” 

! ask particular attention to the remark which 
follows: 

**It so happens that we now have four new regiments in | 
the Army; two of them are intantry, liable to cross promo- 
tion; but no cross promotion has yet occurred ; and | think 
it better, if the provision is to be adopted at all, that it 
shouid be adopted before such cross promotion has arisen 
than after it shall have occurred, and claims have been per- 
fected in the hands of other officers.”’ 

This last argument is like the postscript to a 
lady’s letter: it contains all there is in it. Here 
are four new regiments in which no cross pro- 
motions have yet taken place, and perforce it is | 
meant that no cross promotions ever shall take 
place. Gross favoritism has been shown in offi- 
cering the new regiments. Did not the honorable 
chairman know that no cross promotions could | 
take place out of those new regiments? Did he | 
not know that the officers of the ninth and tenth | 
regiments of infantry must take their chance in | 
sohainn rank for promotion into any other regi- | 
ment, and they never can be promoted over the | 
old officers of the Army until the time shall come 
when they stand oldest on the list of officers? No | 
cross promouons have occurred over the heads of 
these new officers by older officers in the Army; 
and the intention of this clause is that no cross 
promotion ever shall take place over these special | 
favorites of tlre late Administration. I trustthata 
sense of justice will influence the Senate to strike | 
out the fourth section of the bill. It is an outrage 
upon ali the old and able officers of the Army. | 
Here is a man who entered the Army as second | 
lieutenantin 1850, placed onan exactequality with | 
the man who was breveted major and lieutenant | 
colonel for hisgallant service in the war. Do you 
suppose for one moment that that man who was | 
twice breveted for gallant service would remain 
in the Army and allow this boy, the mere pet of 
somebody around Washington, to be promoted | 
over his head? If he did, he would be unworthy 
of the epaulets he wears. The adoption of the 
fourth section would drive your ablest officers out 
of the Army; and in justice to them (notone hun- | 
dredth of whom do | know) I demand that that | 
section shall be stricken out. 

Mr. PUGH. I considerthe fourth section the 
best section in the original bill, and I say so with 

all the observation that I have been able to give to 
this subject during the short period of my con- | 
nection with the Army and with public life. There 
are a number of the regiments whichare stationed | 
at posts, not at any scene of danger, not at any | 

lace of danger. Through the influence of the 
field officers, or the officer in command, they see 
no hard service. They are regiments remarka- 
bly exempt from casualties. Other regiments are 
went to the frontiers; and by disease; by death, by 
wounds eae from further service, va- 
cancies occur in the higher grades, in the field | 
officers; and then they are filled from officers who 
have taken good care to repose their heads on the 
pillow of easy service at these posts, 


+ Why should we not promote by regiments to 


field officers, as well as to company officers? We 
promote from second lieutenant to first lieutenant, 
and from first lieutenant to captain, by regiments. 
Why should we not promote field officers in the 
same way? Why should all the captains of a 


| 


occurs in the rank of major or lieutenant colonel, 


| 
| 


| those whose only meritis their longevity. I hope, 
| therefore, the Senate will not strike out this sec- 








braska, serving against an enemy, if a vacancy | 
| 
be overruled, in order that some senior captain | 
who has been commanding a post on the Atlantic 
coast for the last twenty years, shall all of a sud- 
den be put over their heads? | consider this pro- 
vision an act of sheer justice to those officers who 
perform military service, in contradistinetion to 


those who hold their rank in the Army and do || 


not perform service. Those officers who serve | 
in the field ought to have this promotion, and not 


tion. 

Mr. PEARCE. I do not propose to enter into 
the debate of this section, but the Senator from 
Michigan alluded to a young officer of the Army 
whom I happen to know, and know to be a young | 
man of aaa merit. [allude to Captain Winder. 
He spoke of him as owing his promotion to his 
being a pet of somebody about here. The truth | 
is that that young man, whom | have known from | 
boyhood, isa man of uncommon merit, and he 


| distinguished himself on a melancholy occasion, | 
| which the Senate have not yet forgotten. He was | 
| one of the officers in charge of the regiment which | 

| 


was shipped from New York by the lost steamer 
San Francisco to go around Cape Horn. On that 
oecasion when older and perhaps abler soldiers | 
did not exhibit quite as much composure as might | 
have been desired, he distinguished himself by | 
extraordinary courage and composure and by re- | 
markable efforts for the preservation of the ship 
and those on board. I believe his conduct on that | 
occasion was so favorably regarded by the Admin- | 
istration that it induced his promotion when the 
new regiments were raised. I think he owed it to 
no paruality, to no feeling which would authorize 
any one to call him a mere pet. He owed it to 
his merit displayed on a single occasion it may 
be, but certainly a signal occasion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I said that I did not know | 
a single one of the officers to whom I alluded. I | 
merely looked at the Register, and noticed the 
date of their entry into the Army, and I perceived 
that some of these young officers could not have 
seen service, because there had been no service 
since the date of their entry into the Army. Let 
me say, in answer to the Senator from Ohio, that 
I find by looking over the Army Register, a great 
number of men who were promoted for gallantry 
on the field of battle, that Sone been totally over- | 
looked in officering the new regiments. If the 
Administration had taken men who hed distin- 
guished themselves upon the field of battle, with- 
out regard to rank, | should not have found fault, 
but such has not been the case. In all the four 
regiments | can find but one officer who has ever 
received a brevet for gallant service on the field 
of battle; and that is the case of Captain Lugen- | 
beel, the senior captain of the ninth regiment of 
infantry, who received a brevet as major. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator is surely mistaken. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I find, on looking again 
at the Register, that | was mistaken. I perceive 
that one of the majors is a brevet lieutenant colo- 
nel, but there are very few brevets among the | 
new captains—only one in the ninth and tench 
regiments; and there are, but very few among all 
the officers appointed to the four new regiments | 
who received a brevet for gallant services in the | 
Mexican war, while many of them were young 
men who had never seen service at all. Perhaps 





it was an assumption of mine, that the men who || 


had not seen service were appointed through fa- | 
voritism. 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope the motion to strike | 
out the fourth section will prevail; and I will state | 
two considerations which seem to me to commend , 
it to favor; but, in the first place, I ask that the | 
section be read. | 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That hereafter regular | 
promotions to vacancies occurring in the regimental grades 
of commissioned officers of the United States Army, shall 
be by regiments or corps, instead of by arms of service, as 
now regulated and provided in certain cases. 


Mr.SEWARD. This, Mr. President, is an in- 
novation establishing a new principle, one entirely 
new, and in antagonism to the system which has 
prevailed in the Army from the Legienhais so far 
as my knowledge extends. As an original ques- 
tion, 1 am infermed by military men that it would 
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have been quite unobjectionable, 


wise; but it cannot be introduced 
| producing derangement, confusion 








and, perhaps, 
now without 
» dissatisfac. 


to a very wide extent. Army, and 

This bill was introduced as a bill for the u 

ose of increasing the regular Army of the United 

tates. It is quite apparent that it has alread 
changed its character; and it is to be no naie 
such a bill, if it shall pass at all. What it will 
be, if it shall pass at all, will bea bill to increase 
the military power of the United States, either 
adding to the regular Army or by calling oy; sol: 
unteers for a brief period of time, and with refer. 
ence to a particular occasion. The Senate hag 
already perfected the original bill, so far as to limit 
the term of service, of the two additional compa- 
nies to each regiment which are to be raised. to 
the period of two years. It will either stand in 
that shape, or else it will stand in the shape of 
limiting them, as proposed by all the substiiutes 
to the period of service in the Territory of Utah 
necessary to reéstablish the authority of the Goy- 
ernment there. Itis, therefore, an ephemeral \)ji| 
it is an occasional bill, and nota bill to increase 
| the Army of the United States, or to affect the 
| general arrangement of that institution. To en. 
graft on a bill of such a temporary character, a 
provision so important as to create this innova- 
tion would seem to jeopard the original bill itself, 
and would probably be the means of producing 
discontent which may be avoided; while, if there 
is merit in this proposition, it can come up as a 
distinct proposition in a special bill. 

Mr. WILSON. In spite of the opposition of 
the Senator from Ohio, I trust the Senate wil} 
strike out the fourth section of the bill, and not 
adopt, in a measure of a mere temporary charac- 
ter, a provision making so great an innovation on 
the established system. While I am up, I wish 
to call attention to the first section of the bill as 
it has been perfected. I understand that by that 
section, as perfected on the motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Biges,] the commis- 
sions of all the company officers in the Army of 
the United States are to be placed in the hands 
of the President. The first section provides for 
| raising thirty companies, two to be added to each 
regiment; and it also provides for discharging two 
companies from each regiment at the end of two 
years. In these thirty companies there are ninety 
officers. Thirty companies and ninety officers 
are to be discharged at the end of two years, and 
by the provisions of this section, the President 
can discharge any two companies in each regi- 
ment, and any ninety officers he chooses. He 
may retain every officer whom he may appoint 
under this bill, and select among all the other offi- 
cers of the Army ninety whom he will discharge. 

Now, if it be the judgment of the Senate to add 
two companies to each regiment, and to discharge 
the whole thirty companies at the end of two 
years, | hope that in justice to the old officers now 
in the Army, we shall so amend the first section 
' that the officers to be commissioned under this 
bill shall be discharged, and that the present offi- 
cers of the Army shall not be interfered with by 
this temporary measure. I have but little ac- 
quaintance with the officers of the Army. Eulo- 
~ have been pronounced upon them, and they 
vave been somewhat assailed here. I take it that 
officers of the Army are very much like all the 
rest of us in the country in public and in private 
life. Many of them are gentlemen of talent, and 
of character, who adorn the profession they have 
chosen. Some of them I know to be the merest 
snobs in the world, who do no credit to their pro- 
fession or any other; but they are in the service, 
and I hope that in this temporary bill, increasing 
the military force of the country to operate in the 
Territory of Utah, we shall adopt no provision 
that will in any way interfere with them. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs eee — that we =~ 
to increase the Army for gene rposes. Some 
of us are op - thin Tacoenae of the Army as 
a general principle; but there are those here—and 
I trust all of us agree in it—who think that ex- 
a have arisen in the Territory of Utah de- 
manding that the President of the United States 
shall be authorized to raise a force to maintain the 
laws of the country, and to suppress rebellion in 
that Territory if he shall find it necessary to do so. 
The Senator from Tennessee has, te-day, admon- 
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‘shed his political friends not to increase the Army || bloodshed, in civil war, in blotting them out, and || Some injustice with them? 
1s e 7 : 


as a permanent military establishment at the pres- | 
ont ume, Dut to authorize the President to raise | 
= additional force if he shalt come to the conclu- 
Nom that itis necessary. The Senator has told 
the Senate that we ought to diminish the extraor- 
dinary expenses of the Government. I hope 
his admonitions will be regarded by his political 
friends; and that the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber will also profit by them. I noticed this 
morning an article in the official journal 

A SENATOR. What is that? 

Mr. WILSON. The Washington Union, I sup- 
pose, is the official journal; atany rate it assumes | 
that character. I noticed in that paper this morn- | 


» another of those articles which the Sena- | 





tH 


tor from Mississippi, the other day, pronounced | 


to be * flippant,’” and I think the same descrip- 
tion applies to the article of to-day. It tells us 
that to increase the Army will reduce the Army 

expenses. It says that if we add tothe Arm 


ture, for it has already cost more to transfer regi- | 
ments from one part of the country to another as | 


the service demanded, than it will to increase the || 


number of regiments and keep them permanently 
stationed on the frontiers. Our experience does 
not justify this assumption. Three years ago we 
added four regiments to the Army and the expend- 
jtures of the military establishment have gone | 
up more rapidly than this increase of men. The 
experience of the country shows that when you 
add to the numbers in the Army, you increase 
the expenditures per man in a still greater ratio. 
| do not mean to say that the addition of three or 
five regiments at this time will increase the ex- 
penses In this proportion; Iam not sure that it 
would; but we all know that the addition of ihree 
regiments or five regiments to the permanent mi!- 
itary force of the country must increase the an- | 
nual expenditures of the Government for years | 
to come. | 
I trust the Senate will agree to the amend- | 
ment I offered yesterday, as it has been improved | 
by the proposition presented to-day by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. Ishould have put itin that 
shape, if I had not feared it would lose support | 
from some quarters, from Senators who sustain 
the Administration, The amendment, as modified 
at his suggestion, authorizes the President of the 
United States to raise volunteers to be used in the 
Territory of Utah to maintain the authority of the 
Federal Government there, to suppress any re- 
bellion existing there, and to protect the people | 
of the United States who pass from the Missis- | 
sippi valley to the Pacific coast. I hope that prop- | 
osition will receive the sanction of Congress; and 
that the President, if he needs this force, will sum- 
mon it into the field; but if he has force enough, as 
[think he has in the Army ofthe United States, as 
it now exists, he will not summon three or four 
thousand volunteers into the service in the present 
condition of the country, when our Treasury is 
more than empty. 
[ thank the Senator from Tennessee for having | 
said, what perhaps in some sections it requires 
some courage to say, that we ought to deal with | 
the Mormons in Utah as Christian men should 
deal with other men. Words have been uttered 
in Congress and in the public press, in regard to 
the Utah troubles, which should receive the stern 
condemnation of every Christian man in America. 
The Mormons, in 1848, went across the country 
to their new homes in the gorges of the mount- 
ains, and there are now some sixty thousand of | 
them there. They have a city at Salt Lake, with 
about twelve thousand inhabitants. They are | 
a people remarkable for their industry; but they | 
have adopted a false religion, as we all believe. 
They have adopted the system of polygamy, 
which has made their name infamous in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. lam told, how- 
ever, that there are only about one thousand 
polygamists in the whole Territory,and the great | 
mass of the Mormons are not polygamists. Be 
this as it may, nobody has yet proposed in Con- 
gress, to my knowledge, to pass a law prohibit- | 
ing and punishing polygamy in the Territory of 
Utah, as I think we ought to do in that Territory 
and in every other. 
But, sir, this system of theirs has brought 
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| scattering them broadcast over the world, or driv- 
| ing them out of our own country. I read to-day 
| with pain the letter of the commanding officer 
of our Army in that Territory, in which he ex- 
presses the opinion that the Mormons will resist, 
that this will lead to war, and that the people of 
the United States should desire and welcome it. 
Sir, for myself, | welcome no contest in any part 
of this country between the Army of the United 
States and any portion of the American people, 
however deluded they may be. This remark of 
| the military commander in that Territory wiil, I 
| think, be received, as it ought to be received, with. 
regret and with disapprobation by the country. 
he people of Utah complain that we have sent 
there unworthy persons as officers of this Gov- 
ernment. Nobody doubts that; but I do not see 
that it justifies them in their conduct. Let them 
come to this Government as they should come; 


y || let them represent their wrongs, and I think we 
five regiments we shall not increase the expendi- || 


shall redress them. I believe the great mistake 
was originally made when President Fillmore ap- 
pointed Brighag, the head saint among them, 
Governor of the Territory of Utah. I have been 
told by Senators that when that appointment was 
made, and since it was made, the Mormons-all 
over Europe regarded it as sanctioning, by this 
Government, their religion, and that thousands 
of them have flocked to this country and gone to 
Utah on account of this recognition by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

I suppose this increase of the military force of 
the nation, if made at all, will be made tn view of 
the difficulties in Utah Territory. The Senator 
from New York who has sustained this bill, put 
it on this ground, and this ground only. The 
President of the United States asked for a force 
for that putpose, and so did the Secretary of War; 
and I think the only reason which has been as- 
signed of any weight whatever for increasing the 
military force of the country is in reference to 
Utah. For one, I am ready to vote the men and 
the money necessary to execute the laws and pre- 
serve the peace in that Territory, and I do not 
wish to stand in any other position here. I be- 
lieve we shall accomplish all that is necessary by 
the passage of the substitute of the Senator from 
Tennessee authorizing the President, if he needs 
an additional force, to raise four thousand volun- 
teers or any less number, to be used in the Terri- 
tory of Utah. I hope the Senate will sustain that 
proposition. 

Mr. IVERSON. The first question, I believe, 
is on the motion to strike out the fourth section 
of the original bill, and on that question I desire 
to submita few remarks to the Senate; and I may 
possibly submit some remarks on the main ques- 
tion, on the substitution of volunteers for an in- 
crease of the regular force, when that question 
comes up in its proper order. 

The fourth section provides that promotions, 
hereafter, shall be by regiments, and not by arms 
of service,as heretofore. The gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber and everywhere, all 
admit that it is founded on a correct principle, 
The Senator from New York has admitted that 
itis a correct principle, and he says thatif it had 
been proposed to be applied at the first organiza- 
tion of the Army it ought to have been applied. 

The Senator from MaSsachusetts agrees with 
him, and makes the same admission; and so does 
every Senator who has spoken. Even the Senator 
from Michigan has acknowledged that itis a cor- 
rect principle; but he ong itmight operate harshly 
and unjustly in half a dozen cases, and therefore 
he objects to its application on the present occa- 
sion. If it be a correct principle, ought it not to 
be adopted at some time? And I ask Senators 
what better time can you select to adopt it than 
the present? If it be correct, it ought to be adopt- 
ed. When is it to be adopted? Will a better 
time ever arrive than the present? It seems to me 
not; because, no matter to what extent of time the 
Army may go down for all time to come, the same 
objection will exist—that, if you adopt this prin- 
ciple, it will overslaugh three or four or half a 
dozen others who are older than those who will 
be promoted in regiments. That will be the argu- 
| ment always. There never will be a time when 
| you can more properly adopt this principle, which 
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I think that, surely, 
IS nota correct rule of action. 
I do not think that much harm will be done by 


|| the application of this principle to the Army in 


| 
| 


| 


| | know anything about its material. 


| report was, invariab 





down upon them the condemnation of the coun- || every gentleman admits to be correct. All reforms || 


@ || necessarily must do some injustice; butare reforms || ; ' 
contest in that Territory which should result in |! never to be adopted because they necessarily carry || who are in -hose regiments. Once commence the 


try; and there are persons who would welcome a 


its present condition and at the present time, if 
Whenever 


| you form new regiments, the very best material 


is always selected to command those regiments. 


In relation to the new regiments formed recently, 


I undertake to say, notwithstanding the sgeers of 
the Senator from Michigan, that there are no bet- 
ter officers in the American Army than have been 
~ over the heads of those regiments. They have 

een selected with great care with reference to 
their skill and ability for command, Take the two 
regiments of cavalry—the first and second cav- 
alry; where will you find a better set of officers in 
our service, or any service in the world, than com- 
pose the field and company officers of those two 
regiments? The gentleman now commanding in 
Utah, who has been selected by the President out 
of the whole Army to put in command of that 
hazardous and important expedition, is at the 
head of one of those regiments, the second cav- 
alry. The officers of those two regiments, and of 
the infantry regiments that were formed at the 
same time, are men selected for their eminent 
ability. Some of them were taken from private 
life; and the same objection would apply to them 
that the Senator from Michigan has presented to 
the selection of younger officers from old regi- 
ments, to take places in the new ones. 

I think that when new regiments are formed, 
generally speaking the material of those regiments 
is made up by selections out of the Army. The 
President has the whole field of the Army from 
which to select; but ordinarily, and I am very 
sure it is so, as far as my observation has gone, 
the selections made have proved eminently bene- 
ficial to the service. ‘The way the old plan oper- 
ates is this: when new regiments were formed, 
young officers are taken—men of science, men of 
talent, men of ability—young, active, and enter- 
prising men are putin command; but if one of the 
officers dies, his place is taken by seme old foey 
who belongs to some of the old regiments, and he 
comes into the family of this new regiment for the 

urpose of disturbing them and commanding them, 
he officers of a regiment are a family circle as 
it were, and they do not want, and ought never 


to have, any intruder to come into it against their. 


will and wishes, The operation of the present 
system is, thatif any of the gallant young officers 
who have been selected by the President on ac- 
count ofextraordinary merit and put incommand 
of new regiments, die or resign, their places are 
filled by old, worn-out, and superannuated veter- 
ans in the older regiments. 

An instance as just occurred which illustrates 


| the way this system works. Here were three men 


promoted recently, by the action of the present 
Senate, to the command of colonels and lieuten- 


| ant colonels in some of the regiments by amparity 
e 


Those men were called upon for service for 


| last four or five years by the Secretary of War, 


who asked them to join their regiments, and the 

ly, * sick.’’ They got certifi- 
cates from their family physicians that they were 
sick, and unable to do military duty, and there- 
fore they were excused. They are called upon 


| this year to join their regiments, and the report is, 


‘*sick;’’ next year they are called upon, and the 
answer is, ‘* sick;’’ the next year they are called 
upon—* sick;”’ until finally, by the death of some 
other officers in other regiments, these gentlemen 


| happen to get promotion, and then the Secretary 


of War calls on them, ‘* join your regiments; and 
if you do not, I will strike you from the roll.’?’ 
They. join their regiments, but it is only for the 
purpose of avoiding being stricken from the rolls 
and to get promotion, that they are found well 
enough «9 do so. 

Is it just and proper that such men, old, super- 
annuated, and worn out, should be appointed to 
command? If they were truly infirm, they ought 
not to be put over the heads of old and energetic 
officers. If they were playing ‘* possum,” they 
ought to have been discharged from the service. 


| Thatis the way this system operates. These old, 


superaanuated, worn-out men, who are either in- 
firm absolutely, or pretending to be sick so as to 
shirk duty, are now by your system put over the 
heads of superior young, active, energetic officers, 
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plan proposed by the fourth section of this bill, 
and after you get rid of a few of the old men, it 
will go on and work well, and then “epee in 
each regiment will take place in the regiment. 
That is a system which I think every gentleman 
concedes to be a proper one if you selecta preper 
time to commence it. I think there is no more 
proper time than the present, and I trust the sec- 
tion will not be stricken out. 

Mr. STUART. 1 wish to state some facts on 
this stibject which have been communicated to 
me. It will be remembered that the other day I 
moved to strike out the fourth section, but with- 
drew the motion for the purpose of enabling the 
Senator from Virginia to offer his substitute. 
Perhaps the best comment that can be made is an 
illustration contained in a letter to me: 


« The senior major of infantry entered the service in 1824, 
has been a major since 1850, and is, of course, now the first 
for promotion, having ten colonels, and ten Leutenant colo- 
nels to make a vacancy for him, while by the fourth sec- 
tion of the bill he can ouly be promoted by a vacancy occur- 
ring in the place of colonel or heutenant colonel in his own 
regiment. The senior major of the ninth infantry, who is 
fourteenth on the list of majors, entered the Army in 1837, 
was promoted a major by selecuon in L855, and under the 
present system would wot be promoted to a lieutenant colo 
nelcy in less than eight or ten yetrs; butif this bill passes, 
his chance for promofion will be as good as that of the senior 
major, and he may be promoted betore All whonow rank him. 

* The senior captain of infantry entered the Army tn 15829, 
was promoted to be captain in 1540; and there are now forty 
field officers te make a vacancy for him. Under the provis- 
ions of this bill he can only fill the vacancy of one of the 
four field officers of his own regiment. The senior captain 
of the tenth infantry entered the service in 1848, was pro- 
moted by selection to be captain in 1855, 1s now sixty-sixth 
on the list of captains, and, by this bill, his chance fora 
majority i# just as good as the first captain’s, and he may be 
promoted before him.”’ 


This communication is from an officer of great 
intelligence and experience; and it seems to me to 
present a difficulty that will exist at any time in 
adopting a section in this form. I, with the little 
military experience I have had, and it is very little, 
would agree that this principle might be adopted 
in a bill which was prepared carefully for the pur- 
pose, and without any difficulty might make ex- 
ceptional cases, a few of them now, so as tocnter 
into a general law, which might, perhaps, operate 
well. Lam not prepared, however, tu subscribe 
to it so fully as some gentlemen. 

I think my friend from Ohio has gone a little 
too far when he charges upon the officers ali the 
delinquency. They are subject to orders by the 
President through the Secretary of War. He 


may order any part of the military establishment | 
It is no 


to any particular service he chooses. 
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‘the Senate is advised, now suffering on account \| The Senator from Michigan says the 


fault of those who are not ordered there that they | 


do not go. He may order some to the frontier, 
others to our fortifications, just where in his dis- 
eretion and judgment he thinks they should be. 
But is it just, they being all subject to this mili- 
tary discipline, thata system should be thrown in 


without exception changing the whole line of pro- | 


motion inthe Army? It seems to me not. It is 
always a matter of very great difficulty to under- 
take to introduce any such general revision of law 
as that which is proposed here. Whenever it is 
done, it should be done carefully. It should be 
done in @ separate measure by itself and not 
thrown into a general bill increasing the Army. 


transferred. That is the reason why your regi- | 


There may be very much in what has just been | 


said by the Senator from Georgia, but when that 
argument was introduced on this floor and sought 
to be used with some effect in regard to inefficient 
officers in the Navy, it produced no effect at all. 

I stand on the groun 
and | would strike these officers from the list and 


send them out of the Army if they would report | 


themselves sick when that report was untrue. | 
would do thatsame thingin the Navy, and I would 
do it everywhere where officers saw fit to demean 
themselves in that way. [tis no answer, how- 
ever, to the objections to this section. If there be 
such cases as che Senator from Georgia alludes to, 
let the individual thus perpetrating that sort of 


on which I stood then, | 


| obtaining what he wants. 


conduct be promptly ejected from the service; but | 
a meritorious officer, and a meritorious set of offi- 
cers, could not be in any wise injured by that spe- | 


cies of conduct. 


{ 


| but we do not touch a commission. 


of the present law of promotion? Not that we are | 


advised of. It is only an opinion put forth that 
this principle is a better one than the one which 
now exists,as a principle. I am not prepared to 
concede the argument ofthe Senator from Georgia, 
that everything which is true in principle ought 
to be promptly adopted. I think that the expe- 
rience in legislation which the honorable Senator 
himself has had, will show him that that is a 
course of proceeding that is unsafe. 


Abstract | 


principles cannot always, they cannot very fre- | 
quently, be introduced at once into a general | 
system of legislation, if they are contrary to that |! 


system, without working manifest injury. 


We | 


may imitate the laws of nature in legislation, so far | 


as we can, with great propriety. 
changes are accomplished, but so slowly and reg- 


Great radical | 


ularly as not in the least to disturb the harmony | 
of the great system itself. That is the way to in- 


troduce reforms, whenever it is necessary, into 


any system of government—not by sudden revolu- 


tion, producing disastrous consequences ; but by 
a careful application of a great, correct principle, 
discreetly and prudently, and no faster than it can 
be done with justice. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as I see no good to arise 
from thus changing unqualifiedly, and without 


motion in the Army, f think it better that this 
section should be stricken out. As Ido not wish 
to detain the Senate unnecessarily on this subject, 
believing that the facts in my possession have been 
fairly presented, and that they are such as ought 


adoption of this principle, I am content. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to say a word or two in 
reply to the Senator from Michigan. I do not 
understand him as yet to impugn the correctness 
of the principle. Then I ask, as the Senator from 
Georgia says, why not apply it?) What is your 
Army for? Is it to accommodate the officers? Is 
that all? You want an efficient army; you want 
that army which, with the smallest number of 
officers and men, willaccomplish the most service. 


LOBE. 
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subject to the orders of the Secretary of Van - 
they ought not to be blamed for being in this oo 
in preference to that. We all know that ie 
Army, as in civil life, the War Department le 
continually overran with applications from off. 
cers to give them this, that, or the other desirab, 
post. Military men are like civilians; they a 
no idea of doing hard work if they can he} ‘te 
and they like easy posts, and they will take ie. ° 
if they can get them by influence over the Presi. 
dent or Secretary. Itcomes back at last, as [ said 
before, to this: will you take a regiment in the 
field, which has been in the field for years and 
promote over the heads of all the captains ‘in it 
some man who for ten or fifteen years hag been 
staying at home or commanding one of the postg 
on the sea-board, and finds himself suddenly pro- 
moted to be the commander of this regiment, | 
think it is a gross abuse, and it ought to be rem. 
edied; and the only question is, shal it be re 
edied now? 

The Senator from Michigan says, do not do it 
now; it may be very good, but put it off until to- 
morrow; let us have a general bill, and let us look 
into the thing. That will be the argument to the 
end of time, and it will always be so, 


m- 


Now is 


: ' | the time; now you have the subject before you, 
| saving the rights of individuals, the order of pro- || 


If you intend to pass the bill for volunteers ‘jit js 
not material; but if you intend to pass the origing| 


|| bill to add new companies to the regiments, now 
is the time to make this reorganization of tho 


Thatis the end to be looked at, and to do that cer- | 
tainly all military experience shows thata rivalry | 


between regiments, emulation, and identification 
of officers with regiments, will give you the most 
efficient military corps. 

Now, sir, what is your present system ? 


AslI 


the grade of second to first, and from that to cap- 
tain. During all the most useful part of their lives, 
they are identified with the particular regiment, 
they become acquainted with the officers, with the 
non-commissioned officers, and with many of the 
privates; they are accustomed to the usages of 
that regiment. By and by, they are transferred 
to a regiment of which they do not know a single 


| stated before, you promote by companies within || 
the regiment, you promote by leutenants from | 


non-commissioned officer, and, perhaps, not a | 


single one of the commissioned officers. 


What | 


is the consequence? When a captain rises to the | 
rank of major he hasto learn again all that he has | 
_ been learning in the regiment from which he was | 


ments lack efficiency. 
the service. 


Not only is the propoged change good in prin- 


It is a positive injury to 


ciple, but the present practice is as bad as the | 
practice can be, and why should it not be changed? | 


|The Senator from Michigan says it will injure | 


the chances of promotion. If any gentleman’s 
vested rights are interfered with that is a question; 
We simply 
or some ‘gentleman from getting what he 
1opes to get; not what he has, but what he hopes 
to get. What is the difficulty with every change? 
Whenever you propose to reform a bad practice, 
to cut up an abuse by the roots, you are told, if 
you do so, some gentleman will be prevented from 
Tam exactly in favor 
of preventing them from obtaining this. I do not 
wish to see a captain of the first regiment of in- 
fantry promoted to be a major in the tenth regi- 
ment. Let him stay in the first regiment, where 


The simple question now is, will the Senate in- || he be'ongs. Let him stand with it in prosperity 


troduce into a bill for the temporary increase of || and adversity. 


If it goes into the field and dis- 


the Army, a new system of promotions, which, || tinguishes itself, let him bear a part of that dis- 
upon the very face of it, is seen to produce at || tinction. If it remains in the interior of the coun- 
once the injuries alluded to in the letter which I || try, free from toil, free from hardship, free from 
have read? Is there any just compensation to be || exposure, let that compensate him for the loss of 


derived from it? 


Is the public service, so far as || his expected rank. 











Army.’ [It will add more efficiency to the Army 


| of the United States than all your thirty compa. 
to induce the Senate, in this place, to waive the | 


nies. It will give them more vigor, more life, 
moreemulation. It will put new courage and new 
spirit into the live officers of your Army to let 


| them see that they have a chance of promotion, 


instead of being forever overslaughed by those 
officers who are not disposed to do their duty in 
the field. I say, in my judgment, if the original 
bill is to pass, this is the best section in it; and I 
would be in favor of this section if no other part 
of it be retained. 

We know the fact that at the time of the Mex- 
ican war many of our regiments were commanded 
in the field by the fourth or fifth captain—its field 
officers and three or four of its senior captains 
reporting themselves unable forduty. They took 
all the pay. They did not perform the duty, It 
was performed by the junior officers. I have seen 
lieutenants with gray heads, grayer than any [| see 
in the Senate Chamber; and I say that that is the 
fault of thesystem. The Army 1s weighed down 
by that incubus; and the only way I see to rem- 
edy it, is as the Committee on Military Affairs 
now propose. 

We hear a great deal about the righteousness 
of promotion by seniority. We all know why 
it has been adopted in our service. It is an objec- 
tionable system; but, all things considered, in 
time of peace and time of war together, it offers 
less ground of controversy. It is not the system 
in all other armies. Itis not the best system. In 
time of waritis the worst system. I believe that 
in the French army half the promotions only are 
by seniority, and the rest by order of merit. But 
it will be the same thing: a man who has been 
twenty years a major wil! insist that he shall be 
the next lieutenant colonel, although he may not 
be half as well qualified for it as some captain in 


the line. 
How was it in the Mexican war? You took 


| Zachary Taylor, colonel of the eighth infantry, 


brevet brigadier general, and you made him a 
major general, over the head of yromty of his 
seniors, and you were rewarded for it. You took 
a man of true military genius and aT and it 
redounded to the honor ofthe country. So it will 
be as often as you act in that spirit. 

It is to counteract the evils of the system of 
promotion by seniority, that brevets have been 
introduced into the Army, and they have been a 
Preece source of quarrel. The only reason that 

have always been in favor of the system of bre- 
vets, was that they were necessary to counteract 
the evils of promotion by seniority. 

How do you now get at it? You take a or 
tain: if he stays in his own regiment he only 
ranks as a captain below one of those majors of 
twenty or thirty years’ standing, who has never 
rendered any particular service; but this captain 
distinguishes himself, and you give him a brevet 
as a major, as a lieutenant colonel, and finally 93 


. colonel; § 
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, colonel; to say nothing of his additional experience. So || have operated well, 
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r 
to remodel the whole military system in nae: 
ance with it; but still, that does not inculcate on 
my mind the necessity of conforming to that pre- 
cedent. If gentlemen are called from their regi- 
ments who, by long service, are entitled to a ma- 
Jority or a coloneley in another regiment, I do not 
think there is any great misfortune in that. It 
may be that in some cases they may not be so 
competentas a captain mightaccidentally happen 


to be who would be entitled to promotion under | 


other circumstances in the iment; but there is 
an equal chance that he will be as well qualified 
asthe other. Itis man against man,and no more; 
and he is as liable to be perfectly competent as 
the captain would be if promoted to a majority, 


‘| man except for service on the field of battle, as 

|| knighthood was received from the royal touch on 

|| the field, and then [ would_only brevet for deeds 

|| that would attract and electrify the Army. 

|| When brevets are thus acquired, you give a 

|| stimulus to gallantry on the field of battlk—you 
create a spirit of daring that will be terrible to your 


all and a npn se wn — mang apc di a on fens ll, and where there is no neces- 
nd rank—for what period: Pind ara 1€ || It 1s with the major, or any other field officer. || Sity shown for this changé. Show that there isa 
. \ine; to take him from un or . nomen - — | Tcannotsee thatany advantage would be gained || necessity for it, that benefits will result front it 
~ piece of antiquity, who is ne ut at to repress his || by confining the promotions of field officers to the || generally, that it will create harmony and efficiency 
b energies and to overrule his ju pene and thus regiments in which vacancies may occur; but, on || in the ranks of the Army, and L will then be pre- 
x i is that oUF Army is a continual scene of quarrel. || the other hand, by pursuing that course manifest | ared to vote for it; but not till then. Whilst it 
“ You confer brevets for masatv a 708 are keeping || injustice would be done to officers who, although || inflicts injustice on a single individual, 1 will op- 
os yp a continual disturbance an : ispute between || you may say they have no vested rights, have yet || pose itas much as though it inflicted wrong on fifty 
c the officers by brevet and the officers by seniority; reasonable expectations under the system under | or one hundred. It is the principle that I do not 
m. and | do not see any way to get rid of it, unless || which they came into the service. To be sure, it || sanction, and I will not do it. 
si. you adopt the system either of the French army, || is subject to modification by Congress atany time; Mr. HA MLIN. The debate on this matter has 
id -¢ making half the promotions by order of merit, but still, they had a right to expect that for faith- || been so very brief that I do not apprehend the 
he a | he other half by seniority; or adopt the prop- || ful service they would receive certain rewards || Senate are sufficiently well informed to vote either 
nd psition of the Committee on Military Affairs, to || Upon certain contingencies; and I think it would || on this amendment or onthe bill. It ought to be 
‘. make all promouons by regiments. Letan officer, | be unjust to them now, suddenly, when. there is || discussed at length; it ought to be presented to the 
en when he enters & regiment, know that that is the no necessity for it, to change a system that has || Senate in a variety of modes, so that we can be 
stg place in which he Is to stay until he goes out of || been of such long duration, that has worked so | presumed to act with some intelligence. Laboring 
He the service; that all his fame; all his glory, all his well and so successfully heretofore, and under || under a severe headache to-day, as I do, I ask the 
i service is identified with the name and the flag of which the respectability of the present military || Senate to adjourn. I make a motion that the Sen- 
n- that regiment; and then you will see the officers || establishment has grown up. | ate adjourn, 
n- endeavoring to promote the honor of the military Here let me say that, although I have been || he motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
families to which they belong; and to raise the charged with having detracted from the Army, I || adjourned, 
it credit and the character of the regiment, instead believe my appreciation of it is very just, and I || a 
c of engaging in a perpetual squabble as to when || think it has respectability and character. I be- | HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
sk they shall be promoted over the head of somebody | lieve it is composed of as respectable gentlemen Wievites Feb 17. 1958 
. else. ‘ | as are in the United States. I have objected to || _ Crone a Oe ee 
is Mr. HOUSTON. I did not intend to make any | an increase of the Army, not on account of the || The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
remarks upon the subject before the Senate, but | unworthiness of its officers, but because of the || by Rev. Byron Sunpertanp, D, D, 
it seems to me rather extraordinary that armies | expense, the inexpediency, the danger of such an | Phe Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
f should have existed for such a length of time, | increase. 1 have always entertained a justap-|| yaryLAND CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 
Ww under so many able heads as we have had over || preciation of the respectability of the officers, and || The SPEAKER stated that the first business j 
be them in the United States, without a suggestion || have voted in this body for an increase of their | 3 oo rf > ; Ne . cae _ ae 2 ih a 
7 of this kind for the perfection of army organiza- | pay, to allow them to surround themselves with || a en Soul f : K ae +e TN OM, oF DY sue 
‘ tion ever having been made before. Atany rate, || the comforts and conveniences required by their | F nyeman ss tal Vie y, (Mr. } ARSHALL,] to 
; ifsucha suggestion has been made, I am notaware || position. It is to maintain the respectability of || os ‘tenth a a le the oe to reconsider the 
- of it. When there is certainly no particular ur- || the Army, and not to disappoint the just expecta- \| tee er Com aren ar Wek dered meee 
at gency for amodification of the law in this respect, | tions of meritorious officers, nor to subject them coriectedcokectian Sed Thats tu fou a. e es am 
1, it is strange that it should be brought forward on || to caprice, that I am in favor of striking out this || ~. 1 Daistes ar Mi an 4 1¢ fourth Congres 
se this occasion. I shall not refer to the temporary || section. I maintain that, if you promote under || The ar re i ey, a heed a tan 
a character of this bill, but I go upon general prin- || the present system, you will be quite as likely to The yon “e ee Prt = — cided . 
il ciple that there is no necessity for any change in || get good and efficient men for the high grades, as | ms fi ea ee oe on 9 en. pea ‘low ea 
[ the present system of promotion. If a change is || you will be if you confine promotion in each regi- || “N° SrMative—yeas WM, Nays Ob; Aas follows: 
rt necessary, that necessity must have been of such || ment to the officers of that regiment. When | Pg 88 ee a on eee 
long continuance that I am satisfied it would have || officers have given their years, and have been || Case’ Chaffee, Para Clark, Clawson, Clingman, Cobb, Clark 
.. been discovered long ago if it really existed. The |} willing to give their lives, to the service of their || B. Cochrane, Colfax, Covede, Cragin, Curry, Curtis, Dam 
d honorable chairman of the Committee on Military || country, I do not think it should be a crime that || rell, Davis of Massachusetts, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, 
d Affairs was Secretary of War for one presidential || they become old. I do not think young aspir- een ee ‘a > ik oe 5 ee a 
2 term, and it seems that it then never suggested || ants, who have never on any occasion fleshed || Hlaris, Hal. Hoard: arta. Taian Kies, Same. 
I itself to his mind, and perhaps never would have || their maiden swords, should be preferred to them. || Leach; Leiter, Lovejoy, Millson, Morgan, Morrill, Edward 
rt done so if it had originated with the rationale of || Throw more duty, if you please, on the young || Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, 
a the Army. and vigorous, and give some respite to age, if it — Parker, Pettit, Fike, Potter, Pottle, Perth 
Mr. IVERSON. I beg leave to state to the || be necessary; but give them all their just reward || Rees, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, Aaron Shaw, Juc 
@ S tee c ys; buls J son W. Sherman, Shorter, Robert Smith, Stanton, William 
" Senator from Texas, that he is mistaken when he for faithful service and for valorous deeds. || Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, 
n supposes that this reform was not suggested by || I am not for postponing men if they are entitled | Underwood, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cad- » ae 
* the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs || to a position in the service. Give them the pro- valadet Ce en Sa ashesiene, oape) Wrash- lead 
. when he was Secretary of War. He carried it || motion to which they are entitled. You may call | NAYS—Masere. Adrain. Ahl, ‘Atkina, Avery, Bocock, ee 
outin the formation of the new regiments; for, | them old fogies, or old veterans, or what you || Bowie, Bryan, Caskie, Chapman, John B. Clark, Ciay, i 
. when the two regiments of mounted troops were || please; but give them the reward of merit. As ciemane, Geman Otel, Came Oe nae Csige, Lae 
y raised, he caused them to be designated cavalry || for your brevets, 1 am proud to say that though I | Faoikner Fiatenee, Canvell. Gieenwead. tk witees Ww Bey 
. instead of dragoons, so that promotions should || served five pom in the regular Army of the Uni- || gan, Hatch, Hawkins, Hopkins, Houston, Jackson, Jen- ge 
. not take place out of the dragoons into the cav- |j ted States, | never received one. Whether I de- || kins, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen i; : 
. alry. In those regiments the promotions are by || served it or not is another question; but certainly i] Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Jacob M. Konkel, Lamar, Letcher, ie) 
7" regiments and not by arms of service. [ never received it, and I am proud of it. Why? || Pde borin bene Memes Pom claims,’ tae 
Mr. HOUSTON. Iam notastonished at that, | Because I have seen the practice prostituted; I || fin, Sandidge. Scales Sth yak tpt Hingleton, Bte- (ees 
n ’ , | , ge, ’ g, ’ Z # 
t because they were utterly useless; and any rule || have seen men breveted during the last war who hens, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Ward,Warrea, White, oe Yi) 
‘ applied to them cannot be considered as an exam- | never saw an enemy in their lives, and I have || Wortendyke, and Augustus R, Wright—66. ave 
t ple of justice. . 1 believe the cavalry formed part || known men of distinguished merit who never re- So the motion to reconsider was laid on the Bet 
. of the four new regiments. || ceived a brevet,and yet had not only offered their || table. ac 
. Mr. IVERSON. There are two new regiments || lives and given their blood, but their limbs, to their Pending the call, 
of cavalry and two of infantry. i} country. [tis a system of partiality and favor- Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, stated that, had 
2 Mr. HOUSTON, Promotions are not by regi- || itism, and the very lackeys who hang about the | he been in the House when his name was called, 
ments, as I understand, but by corps. generals-in-chief are the men who receive brevets |, he should have voted in the negative. 
ic Mr. IVERSON. They are now, among the | —men who are screened from the shock of battle | Mr. READY stated that his colleague, Mr. 
f mounted troops. || and ensconced behind favoritism. I have no re- || ZotuicorFrger, was absent on account of sickness. 
. Mr. HOUSTON. Theyare promoted now by || spect, therefore, for brevets. I know that gentle- Mr. MAYNARD asked permission to vote, 
5 corps. ‘| men sometimes receive them who deserve them | stating that he was detained in his committee room 
r Mr. IVERSON. No; by regiments. || well; but the most deserving are not those who || until after his name was called. 
t Mr. HOUSTON. Perhaps that was a pet idea || are most fortunate in obtaining them. Itisasys- | Objection was made. 
! of the late Secretary of War, and it is necessary || tem thet [ would put down. I would brevetno | Mr. GILMER made a similar request, for the 


| Same reason. 

| Objection was made. 

| Mr. BARKSDALE stated that, had he been in 

| the Hall when his name was called, he would have 

| voted in the negative. 

wrevious to the 
{ desire, before 


Mr. KUNKEL, of Maryland, 


- 
f the vote, said: 


| announcement o 


adversary; but when they are obtained by favor- || the vote is announced, to propound a question to 


itism, by skulking, through political influences and 
agencies, they are a disgrace, and in the end will 
1 honor you as little as they will them. But 1 can 
|| See no earthly necessity for this change in the sys- 
|| tem of the Army, and of promotion, and there- 
|| fore I shall oppose it, leaving things where they 


|| have stood for nearly a century, and where they 


the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuine- 
| MAN.] Task that gentleman whether he suggested 
| the calling of the previous question? 
Mr. CLINGMAN., In what case? 
Mr. KUNKEL, of Maryland. On this Mary- 
land contested -election case,and after my colleague 


had expressed a desire to address the House? 
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Mr. CLINGMAN. lunderstand that the pre- 
vious question has already been ordered, | believe 
it was not upon my motion, The previous ques- 
tion was seconded, and the main question ordered 
yesterday, lL believe. 

' The SPEAKER. They were. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Maryland. That is not an 
answer to my question. If the gentleman is dis- 
posed, he can answer it. I desire to know whether 
he suggested that the previous question should be 
called by the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Wasun- 
BURN, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I did not suggest it to Mr. 
W asusurn. | voted forit, and I thought it should 
be called. I do not understand why the gentle- 
man makes the inquiry of me. 

{Cries of ** Order !”* * Order !’"] 
Mr. KUNKEL, of Maryland. 
mission of the House, | will explain why. 

{Renewed cries of ** Order!”’ 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
anything that is said; and I object. 

Several Mempers. Let it go on; it can do no 
harm. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the House will 
allow the gentleman to ask his questions, and 
male his explanations. 

Mr. DEAN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


I cannot hear 


With the per- 
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The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the aflfirmative—yeas 115, nays 89; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Abbott, Anderson, Andrews, Bennett, 
Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bocock, Boyce, Bray- 


tou, Bryan, Butiinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Campbell, | 


Case, Chailee, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Clemens, Ciark B. 
Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Covede, Cox, Cragin, James 
Craig, Curtis, Damretl, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dur- 
fee, Edie, Eustis, Farnsworth, Penton, Foster, Garnett, 
Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger,Grow, 
Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Hill, Hoard, 
Howard, George W. Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, 
Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Leach, Leiter, Letcher, Lovejoy, 
Humphrey Marshall, Maynard, Miles, Millson, Morgan, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. 
Morse, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, 
Potter, Pottie, Purviance, Ready, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, 
Royce, Seward, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, Judson W. 
Sherman, Samuel A. Smith, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, 
Underwood, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wilson, Woodson, and John V. Wright—115. 
NAYS —Messrs. Adrain, Ahl, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, 
Bowie, Branch, Burnett, Burns, Caskie, Chapman, John 
B. Clark, Clay, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, 
Corning, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dewart, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, 
Elliott, Faulkner, Florence, Foley, Gartrell, Gillis, Goode, 
Greenwood, Groesbeck, Thomas L. Harris, Hatch, Haw- 
kins, Hopkin=, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jewett, J. Glaney Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Jacob 
M. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Maclay, McQueen, Samuel 8. 


'| Marshall, Mason, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Niblack, 


The result of the vote, as above recorded, was 


then announced. 

The SPEAKER. The majority of the com- 
mittee reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to grant the prayer of the 
memorialist for Ure appointinent of a Committee to taketes- 
tumony. 

And the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Puitiips,} who submitted the minorit report, 
moves as an amendment to that, the following: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Elections have power 
to send for persons and papers, and to examine witnesses 
and evidence in the case of the contested election of the 
lion. H. Winter Davis, from the fourth congressional dis 
trict of Maryland. 


The question now is upon the amendment. 

Mr. BOWIE demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 86, nays 110; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesars. Adrain, Abi, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, 
Bonham, Bowie, Branch, Burnett, Caskie, Chapman, John 
B. Clark, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cocker, Corning, Jam . Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Dimmick, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Faulkner, Florence, Foley, 


Gartrell, Goode, Grovsbeck, Thomas L. Harris, Hatch, | 


Hawkins, Hopkins, Houston, Jacksoa, Jenkins, Jewett, 
J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Jacob M. Kun 
kel, Lamar, Landy, Maclay, McQueen, Samuel 8. Mar 
siial!, Mason, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Niblack, Pen 
dicton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powet!, Quitman, Reagan, 
Ruffin, Russeil, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Searing, Shorter, 
Singleton, Samuel A. Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Ward, 
Warren, White, Wortendyke, and Augustus B. Wright—86. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Andrews, Bennett, 
Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bocock, Boyce, Brayton, Bryan, 
Buthuton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Campbell, Case, Chaf- 
fee, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Co- 
mins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Indi- 
ana, Davis of Massactiusetts, Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, 
Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, 
Garnett, Giddings, Gilman, Giimer, Gooch, Goodwin, 
Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, 
Haskin, Hill, Hoard, Howard, George W. Jones, Kellogg, 
Kolsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Jobn C. Kunkel, Leactr, Leiter, 
Leteher, Lovejoy, Humphrey Marshall, Maynard, Miles, 
Miullson, Morgan, Morril, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman 
H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Palmer, 
Parker, Pettit. Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ready, Ri- 
caud, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, Seward, Aaron Shaw, Henry 
M. Shaw, Judson W. Shennan, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, ‘Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, 
Underwood, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwat 
ader ©. Washburn, Etiihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wilson, and Woodson—110. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Pending the vote, 


Mr. WALDRON stated that Mr. Suerman, of 


Ohio, was detained in his room by illness. 
The question recurred on the resolution reported 
from the majority of the Committee of Elections. 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, called for the 
yeas and nays. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, demanded tell- | 


ers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Burrinron, 
and Crater of North Carolina, were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes forty, noes not counted. 

So (more than one fifth voting in favor thereof) 
the yeas and nays were adored. 


Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell. Quitman, Rea- 
gan, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Searing, 
Shorter, Singleton, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, Talbot, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Ward, 


| Warren, Watkins, White, Wortendyke, and Augustus R. 


Wright—89. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Pending the vote, 

Mr. HUGHES stated that Mr. Grece was de- 
tained from the House in consequence of sickness 
in his family. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that his col- 
league, Mr. Crarg, of New York, was confined 


to his house by sickness. 


| 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, moved to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted, and also moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table? 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message was received from the Senate, by 


| Mr. Dickuys, its Secretary, notifying the House 
| that the Senate had passed a joint resolution (S. 


No. 18) for the reception of Vice Admiral Meh- 
med Pasha, of the Turkish navy, and to facilitate 
the objects of his mission in superintending the 
construction of a vessel of war in the United States; 
in which he was directed to ask the concurrence 
of the House. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I move that the 


rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 


| itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 


of the Union. 
Mr.CAMPBELL. I rise to a question of priv- 


| ilege. 


| 


H 


| gia has a right to interpose the objection that this 


| matter is not debatable. The gentleman from 
| 


Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I have yielded the 
floor for nearly two weeks for questions of priv- 
ilege. Mine is a privileged motion, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Ohio 
rises to a question of privilege, it will fake prece- 
dence of a privileged question. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. The question is 


| whether I have the floor. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 


| Sylvania will state the purpose for which he rose. 


“Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I move that the 


| rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 


itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and, in making that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the House that 


the a neo bills are now ready for action, 
and I hope that 


Mr. SEWARD. Ie this debatable ? 

The SPEAKER, It is not. 

Mr. SEWARD. Then I object. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES, [ object to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia interrupting me every time 
I get the floor. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Geor- 





| Ohio [Mr. Camppext) will state what is his ques- 


l 


tion of privilege. 


Mr, CAMPBELL. It is this: my veracity is, 

















F ebruary 17, 
I think, involved in the ‘truthfain am 
_ment which I made to the Bones t suf a 
| Clerk’s desk, to be read, a short extract om > 
application which I made to the House thie the 
the Committee of Elections, to take further s® 
trmony in reference to my right to a seat ete 
|, The SPEAKER. The Chairis of opinion ¢ 
_ that is not a question of privilege. a 
| Mr.J.GLANCYJONES. Uniessitis Strict] 
| @ question of eee I shall object. y 
he SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
hear from the gentleman from Ohio on what . 
ticular ground he assumes that this is a Gunilion 
_ of privilege. _ 
| Mr. CAMPBELL. Ap issue is presented j 
volving my veracity. I ask the unanimous an. 
| sent of the House to make a statement. F 
Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I object, unless jt 
| is a question of privilege. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I would say to the pen. 
| tleman from Pennsylvania that my character for 
veracity is involved. Iwill not consume more’ 
than five minutes. 


Many Mempsers. Let us hear it. 
_Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I renew my mo- 
tion. 


| Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. I appeal to the 

| gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield for the pur- 

| pose indicated by the gentleman from Ohio, | 

| think it is due to him that he should have th 

| opportunity he desires 

|. Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I dislike exceeg. 

ingly to make any objection, and I am not in the 

| habit of doing so; but I have been obliged to wait 

| here for the last ten days under privileged ques. 

| tions and questions of special committees, How. 

| ever, as gentlemen all round me wish me to with. 

draw my objection, and as the gentleman from 

| Ohio says he will occupy but a few minutes, | 

withdraw my objection. 

| Mr. SHORTER. I renew the objection. I sup- 
pose that the statement which the gentleman from 

Ohio wishes to make, has reference to the contest 

for his seat. 

Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I renewmy motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. [| ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to permit me to offer some joint res- 
olutions from the State of Kentucky, that they may 
be printed, and laid on the table. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I must decline to 
yield the floor for any purpose. 

Mr. HOUSTON called for the yeas and 7 
on the motion to suspend the rules and go into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 151, nays 48; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, Andrews, 
Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bliss, 
Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Brancly, Brayton, Bryan, Bur- 
nett, Campbeil, Caskie, Chapman, John B. Clark, Clay, 
Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, Clark B. Cochrane, Jolin Cocli- 
rane, Cockerill, Colfax, a James Craig, Burton 
| Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of Indi- 
ana, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Dick, Dimmick, Dodd, 
Dowdell, Durfee, Edie, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Farns- 
worth, Faulkner, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Foster, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Gilmer, Goode, Goodwin, 
Granger, Greenwood, Groesbeck, Grow, J. Morrison Har- 
ris, Hatch, Hawkins, Hoard, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, 
Huyler, Jackson, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy 
Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Knapp, Jacob M. Kun- 
kel. Lamar, Landy, Letcher, Lovejoy, Maclay, McKibbin, 
McQueen, Humplirey Marshall, Samuel S. Marshall, Ma- 
son, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morrill, Niblack, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Peyton, 
| Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Purviance, Quitman, Reagan, 
| Ritchie, Royce, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Scales, Searing, 
| Seward, Henry M. Shaw. Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, 
| Samuel A. Smith, Stallworth, Stanton, Stephens, Steven- 
| son, James A. Stewart, Talbot, Tappan, George Taylor, 
| Miles Taylor, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, Un- 
| derwood, Walton, Ward, Warren, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
| burn, Etlihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, 

White, Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, and 
| John V. Wright—151. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Bennett, Blair, Buffinton, Bur- 
lingame, Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Comus, 
Covode, Damretl, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Lowa, 
| Dawes, Dean, Eustis, Gooch, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, 
| Thomas L. Harris, Hill, Howard, Jenkins, Kellogg, Kel- 
| sey, Kilgore, Leiter, Morgan, Edward Joy Morris, Oliver A. 
| Morse, Murray, Pike, Potter, Pottie, Ready, Ricaud, Rob- 
bins, Aaron Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, Robert Smith, 
| Spinner, William Stewart, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, 
, and Wilson—48, 

Pending the votey : 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that as he desired to 
| facilitate the business of the House, he would 
| change his vote, and ¥ote “‘ay.”” — ; 
| Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, said: I desire to 
| say that I voted against the motion of the gentle- 
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SS 
ar Pennsylvania for the purpose of giving 
nt tre man rt bi Ohio an opportunity to be 
tht e He desires, however, to go into commit- 
ee | will now change my vote, and vote ‘‘ ay.”” | 
wo the rules were suspended, and the House re- 

ved itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
a state of the Union,(Mr. Hopxms in the chair.) 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Mr. Chairman, the 
» pill on the Calendar is, I believe, a bill to au- 
ihorize the issue of Treasury notes. As we have 
cael the Senate bill for the same purpose, I 
move that the bill be laid aside to be reported to 


the House with a recommendation that it be laid 
on the table. 





first 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr.J. GLANCY JONES. I prefer, for the | 
resent, to take these bills up in the order in which 
vey oceur on the Calendar. The next is a bill | 
(H.R. No. 5) making appropriations for the cur- | 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
4), 1859. The bill isa long one, and is drawn 
yo strictly in accordance with treaty stipulations 
and the provisions of law. It is not susceptible 
of amendment or alteration without modifying 
treaties or changing laws. I shall therefore ask 
that, by unanimeus consent, the first reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, and that it may be 
read by clauses. 

There being no objection, the first reading of 
che bill was dispensed with; and the first clause 


was then read for amendments, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ofthe United States of Americain Congress assembled. That 
tne following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of paying the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations With various Indian tribes. | 

For the current and contingent expenses of the Indian | 

department, Viz : | 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, and of | 
the several Indian agents, per act of Sth June, 1850, 28th | 
September, 1850, 27th February, 1851, 34 March, 1852, 3d 
Maren, 1853, 3ist July, 1854, 3d March, 1855, 18th August, 
1856, and 3d March, 1857, $86,250. 


Mr.J.@LANCY JONES. Mr. Chairman, I 
have already stated that the bill now beforé the 
committee 18 one which will not admit of any | 
amendment, unless itis by modification of a treaty | 
or repeal of an existing law. We have already | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





reached the month of February, and have passed 
butasingle appropriation bill. There are nine on 
the Calendar already for the action of this commit- 
teeand the House, and as there is anample field for | 
any latitude of debate which the House may choose | 
toembark in, | am very anxious that the commit- 
tee shall take up this bill, act upon it, and report it 
to the House, when another may be immediately | 
taken up. My great object is to dispatch, as rap- 
idly as possible, the public business, by the pas- 
sage of these appropriation bills. At the same | 
time, as | am well aware that a number of gentle- 
men are anxious to debate, not the question be- 
fore the committee, but other questions, and as 
| have no disposition whatever to gag debate, or 
atlempt fo restrain it, except within reasonable 
limits, | give notice here that I shall not to-day, 
hor perhaps to-morrow, ask go have the debate 
on this bill closed; but I will ask the House at an 
early day to terminate the debate upon this bill 
within a reasonable period. I wish to say, that 
in doing so, | have no disposition to stop debate 
pon other questions, but simply that it shall pro- 
ceed upon each of the other bills as it comes up, 
so thata portion of the time devoted to debate | 
upon questions not before the House, may be 
taken upon each appropriation bill. 
A motion was made, a few days ago, to hold 
night sessions, for the purpose of what is gener- 
lly called Buncombe debate, and to confine the | 
ebate at other sessions of the committee to the | 
{uestions immediately under consideration. That 
resolution failed, and I do not wish now to check | 
the freedom of debate; but gentlemen will accom- 
plish their entire object if they will, after allowing 
the general debate to go on fora day or two upon 
Subjects not strictly before the House, allow the 
debate to be stopped, and the bill to be reported 
‘0 the House and passed. We can then again im- 
mediately go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union and take up another appro- 





ceniton bill, upon which the same privilege of 


ebaie can be enjoyed. 
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KANSAS AFFAIRS——SLAVERY. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, conforming to 
& practice not unusual in this House, I shall pass | 
by the immediate subject that now claims the 
attention of the committee, and shall proceed at | 
once to the advocacy of the admission of Kansas | 
into the Union with what is generally styled the 
Lecompton constitution. Kansas has become as | 
**a thrice-told tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy | 
man;’’ and yet it ranks in importance all other | 
questions before this Congress. The peace and | 
tranquillity of the country, the harmony of the 
Democratic party, and above all, the future policy | 
which the dominant section of this country will 








this subject towards the weaker section, are grave 
and momentous questions involved in this contro- 
versy, the proper adjustment of which is of the 

eepest concern to the patriot and statesman; this | 
adjustment can be effected by the immediate ad- 
mission of Kansas. 

Kansas has occupied so prominent a position in | 
Congress, and before the country, since its terri- 
torial organization; so much has been said and 
written of crimination and recrimination between 
the different parties—has been made by fanatics 
and demagogues the fruitful mother of discord, | 
even to kindling the flames of civil war, that it is | 
difficult to discuss the various issues growing out | 
of that Territory without indulging in bitterness | 
and reproach. Not so with myself. I am not | 
** nursing my wrath to keep it warm.”’ I have 
no pent-up fires seeking an outlet. 

I would sooner ask a truce in this imbroglio, 
as the newspapers style it, for the moment, until | 
we can reason together calmly and deliberately, 


tent on truth and justice alone. We are told in 
the sacred writings that ‘‘a soft answer turneth | 
away wrath;’’ and I am sure that the absence of | 


} 
as becomes the Representatives of the people, in- | 


passion is necessary to the proper investigation | 


of any proposition about which the human intel- 


lect may differ. We all have indigenous ideas— | 


ideas that derive their coloring from the influence 
of our particular locality; but we should never 
allow them to become so intensified by prejudice 
that truth cannot always overcome and vanquish 
error. I deeply regret that there is a difference 


of opinion in the ranks of the northern Democ- | 
racy on this question; and itis to them, ina spirit | 


of kindness, that I would address myself, there 


not being a single member of either branch of | 
Congress from the North, outside of the Demo- | 


cratic party, to whom the South would appeal in 
behalf of her constitutional rights. Who does 
not know that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to appeal to the Republican party? Though 
one were to rise from the charnel-house of death, 
and speak as never man spake, he could not make 
the least imprint upon their obdurate political con- 
sciences. 

The principal objections urged by that portion 
of the Democracy who oppose the admission of 
Kansas may be summed up under two heads: 
first, that there was ‘* no enabling act’’ of Con- 
gress, authorizing the Territorial Legislature to 
call a convention for the purpose of framing a con- 
stitution, preparatory to its admission as a State; 


and, secondly, that the constitution, as an entirety, | 


was not submitted to the people for their ratifi- 
cation or rejection. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to examine these two | 


objections in the order in which they are stated. 
his is said to bea progressive age. New prin- 
ciples and ideas are being constantly evolved in 
science and ethics, and why not in politics? If 
we advance as rapidly in the next decade as we 
have in the last, in the usurpation of power by 
Congress, not warranted - the Constitution, or 
consistent with the inalienable rights of American 
freemen, as is contended for by a certain party, 
who can say that not only the Territories, but the 
States themselves, will require the assent of Con- 
ress to change or amend their own organic law? 
hat, sir, is an enabling act? It is defined, I be- 
lieve, by political lexicographers, to be simply giv- 
ing the assent of Congress to an organises Terri- 
tory to throw off its territorial form, and to frame 
its organic law, with a view to admission on an 
equal footing with the other States. I do not 


think the objection can be urged with any force | 


against this oe since the very terms of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act provide that the people 
of the Territories shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
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and control over their own domestic affairs, not 
conflicting in any way with the Federal Consti- 
tution. . 

The distinguished Senator from Illingjs said in 
the Senate, in July, 1856, that “ all power which 
it is competent or possible for Congress to confer 
on the Territorial Legislature is conferred by that 
act;”’ and yet that same Senator now stands in 
a position asking Congress to confer still further 

ower. It will not be denied, unless it be done 
y the advocate of unadulterated squatter sover- 
eignty, that the people cannot exercise this con- 


| trol until they come to make their organic law; 
| then the language of the act, “ it being the true 
foreshadow, if not establish, by their action on || 


intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
slavery into any Territory, or prohibit it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate thein own domestic affairs in 
their own way, subject only to the Federal Consti- 
tution,”’ contemplated that the people would form 
and regulate their own institutions in their own 
way, without any further legislative permission 
from Congress; that is, make their constitution, 
and prepare to put on the dignity and sovereignty 
of a State, and ask of Congress that the door of 
admission be opened. This Kansas has done. 
W hat need, then, had Kansas for an enabling act, 
when the law of her territorial birth declared that 
she had the power already to do that which an 
enabling act only authorized her todo? Did the 
patriots of the Revolution require an enabling act 
from George III. to ordain this their Government, 
or was the Declaration of Independence sufficient 
authority? Congress becomes a tyrant when it 
transcends its own legal authority and powers. 
But is an * enabling act’’ necessary to the ad- 
mission of a State? In other words, has Congress 
the right to refuse a State admission, simply be- 
cause its assent has not been previously given ? 
In order to answer this question satisfactorily, it 
is necessary to inquire where the sovereignty with 
which a new State is invested resides during its 
territorial pupilage. Does it reside in the States 


| of this Confederacy, or the people thereof? If 


so, how do they proceed to confer it upon the 
new State? Itcannot be with them, else it would 
forever remain with them, for it has no mode of 
egress. Does it rest with Congress? The Dem- 
ocratic party has not taught it in its creed; the 
Supreme Court has decided that it did not; for 
if it did, then could*Congress force any sort of 
laws, however obnoxious, upon the people of a 
Territory. Where, then, I ask, does it reside? 
I answer, with the people of the Territories, re- 
strained only by the Constitution. Sovereignty, 
though in‘a latent form, resides with the people, 
and they alone are the tribunal to decide when 
they will prepare to be recognized by Congress as 
a political community clothed with the attributes 
of State sovereignty. Itis notfor Congress to sug- 
Ape Congress has the power to admit or reject. 
t may judge whether there is sufficient population 
to justify admission—whether the constitution is 
republican in form; but that optionary power does 
not require the Territory to ask the assent of Con- 
ress befure it can proceed to organize itself as a 
tate. 
I would remark, in that connection, that I totally 
dissent from the doctrine which is beginning to find 
supporters among that class of public men in this 


| country who are called national men—but who 


would be better denominated consolidationists or 








} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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centralizers—that the people of a State or of any 
political government can alter, amend, or annul, 
their organic law, except in the mode prescribed 
| by itself, which is the supreme law; or by appeal- 
| ing to the sacred right of revolution, when a gov- 
| ernment is obnoxious, tyrannical, and offensive. 

It is no time for southern men to embrace a doc- 
trine which, sooner or later, may be commended 
as a ** poisoned chalice to our own lips.’’ I hold 
that the people of Kansas, who made this consti- 
tution, are the only legal authority in the Terri- 
tory, and, as such, embody the sovereignty of the 
Territory or State; while those who oppose itare 
lawless rebels and outlaws, who are acting out- 
side of the law, and consequently are the repre- 
sentatives, not of a political sovereignty, but of 
mere brute force. The law, inthis Government, 
is our shield and protection. it is intended to de- 
fend the rights of the minority; the majority cen 
take care of itself. It is for this reason that I 
cling to the Federal Constitution with a reverence 
that amounts almost to idolatry. Our whole sys- 
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tem admirably balances and adjusts the relative 
rights ofthe majority and minority, and is espe- 
cially illustrated by the respective powers of the 
two Houses of Congress. For instance, Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island, in this House, are over- 
shadowed and overpowered by the superior force 
of numbers from New York and Pennsylvania. 
Here their power is unequal, except in the acci- 
dental emergency which may devolve upon this 
Ilouse to elect a President of the United States. 
In thatease the rights of the minority are protected, 
jut, if you would see those rights fully vindi- 
cated, wirn your eye to the Senate Chamber, and | 
the voice of Delaware is as potent as that of the 
colossal State in the enactment of law. She sits 
there encircled and enrobed in all the queenly dig- | 
nity of sovereignty—clothed with equal rights and 
wrivileges with the proudest of the sisterhood. ‘The 
on of the Constitution is her shield, her panoply; 
and beneath it she reposes in conscious security. 
After a people have once established a consttu- | 
tion, and prescribed the forms and rules by which 
it may be altered or amended, I hold that to pro- 
ceed to such alteration or amendment in any other 
manner than the one prescribed would be revolu- 
tionary. They would have no more right to do 
so, than posterity would have the right to repu- 
diate the Coane and legal contracts of its prede- 
cessors. If the people of a State have the right to 
upset and overturn a government without regard 
to the mode prescribed by law, why have not the 
people of the United States, by a popular vote, the 
right to upset and overturn the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and build upon its sacred ruins a structure 
suited to the taste of the majority? And doesany 
man doubt, if that were done to-day, the char- 
acter of government that would be substituted? 
Does any man suppose that the spirit of compro- 
mise and sacred regard for the rights of the weak- 
er, that animated our fathers—a Washington, 
a Hancock, an Adams, and a Jefferson—would 
enter into the councils of these latter-day states- 
men and patriots? Never! 
But it is alleged that an ‘‘ enabling act ’’ is neces- 
sary to the regularity of the admission of Kansas. 
‘There can be but one mode of correctly judging 
of this ** regularity’’ idea, and that is to conform 
to the practice of the Government. What is that 
practice? The history of the admission of new 
States establishes no rule; fer, out of the eighteen 
new States that have been admitted into the great 
family of the thirteen old original revolutionary 
States, there have been only nine admitted with 
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‘the slavery question, reference was made to the | 


i 


| anticipated action of the Lecompton convention, | 


' non-intervention, as contained in the Kansas and 


when I assumed the ground that I was in favor | 
of having, if the people desired it, a direct vote 
upon this veratio questio—slavery; provided it 
could be done in accordance with the doctrine of 


| Nebraska hill. | 


| ple and demand their indorsement of it as neces- 


| allyarepeal of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and set 


| Kansas. 


This was in advance of the assembling of the | 
convention. I am well satisfied that to vote to | 
refer the Lecompton constitution back to the peo- | 


sary to admission, would be a palpable violation 
of the doctrine of non-intervention, and of the 
rights of the people of Kansas. It would be virtu- 


its great American principle practically at naught, 
3ut had it been consonant with that principle, I 
should unhesitatingly have stood up here in my 
ylace, as a Representative, and voted to refer the 
Locouisinn constitution to the popular vote of 


| When the delegates were elected, the people knew 


} 


thatthe convention could submit the constitution | 
or not, for Governor Stanton so informed them 


them of the same thing, and was guilty of the in- | 
terference of giving executive advice to the people | 
of Kansas;.thus endeavoring to prevert them | 
from ** regulating their own affairs in their own | 
way.” 

The convention had full power to submit this 
constitution or not, as they chose. 
had the power, and were legitimately to exercise it, 


it by the people, it would be mere child’s play; ay, 
it would be worse. It would be yielding to the 


ized everything that has been done by the free- 
State party of that sey composed, as it is, 
of straggling hordes of hired emissaries, carrying 
murder, rapine, and conflagration in their train. 


| It seems that their only effort has been to experi- | 


versy, between the Abolitionists and the friends 


ment how far justice and law may be disregarded 
and trampled under foot with impunity. 
The only question in all this Kansas contro- 


| 
| fanatical and lawless spirit which has character- | 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, North and South, | 


Sie ; are ° | 
| isthe right of the people of the Territory to tol- | 


| might prefer. 


constitutions framed under express permission of || 


Congress. They are Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Iilinois, Alabama, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin. So it seems, that if to be 
‘*regular’’—that is, to conform to the precedents 
which the history of the admission of new States 
furnishes—Kansas could have followed cither 
rule; that is, she could first have obtained the as- 
sent of Congress before framing her constitution, 
or have proceeded without it; and, in either case, 
she would have been in the ‘‘ line of s.fe prece- 
dence’’—she would have been *‘ regular.’’ Since 
there has been so much excitement, unnecessa- 
rily foreed by the Abolitionists upon the country, 
in regard to Kansas; and since the original object 
of the Kansas and Nebraska bill was to remove 
this entire subject of domestic government from 
the halls of congressional legislation to the people 
of the Territories, I submit if this-is not rather a 
late day to assume a position of hostility to the 
admission of Kansas upon a mere technicality, 
and when that technicality is wholly unsupported 
by the practice of the Government; for the prac- 
tice of the Government has been as uniform in 
vibrating back and to from the “ enabling-act”’ 
policy, to its opposite, as_the seasons of summer 
and winter have followed each other, or that day 
follows night, 

I now propose to notice the other objection, 
namely, that this constitution was not referred to 
the people for their ratification or rejection. This 
is the main ground of opposition, 

I beg leave just here to remark, that I was op- 
posed in my canvass for the seat I occupy upon 
this floor by agentleman who voted in the Thirty- 
Third Congress against the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill. Of course 1 arraigued him upon that vote, | 
upon the ground thatit was, as I conceive, in direct | 
conflict with the rights, interests, and the equality | 
of the southern with the northern or free States. | 


In the progress of the discussion between us upon || sacred boon bequeathed us by our fathers, the | 


likely to be embraced in the constitution. 


_ object cannot be better effected by clothing Kansas 


| 


| 


its territorial form, subject, whether properly or | 


| convention, but their own fault, and is but another | 


erate slavery in their organic law or not, as they | 
That was the question that we re- 
ferred to, and it was the only one that we had any 
ground to suppose would be contested that was 
It has 
been submitted, without any mandate from Con- 
gress, by order of the convention, to the people, | 
on the 2Ist of December last, giving them a fair 

and legal opportunity to decide for themselves this | 
great right at their own appointed time and in | 
their own way. 

I rejoice at the decision of the convention, and | 
I commend the wisdom of its course, while I have, | 
on the other hand, had it acted differently, no right | 
to complain, as it is the exclusive privilege of that | 
body to exercise supreme jurisdiction over the 
whole matter, 

Kansas is following the example that has been 
set her by a majority of the States of this Union 
—their conventions having declined or failed to 
submit their constitutions to the vote of the people. 

If the object is to secure to the people of Kansas 
the Eo of their own affairs, I submit if that 


egg ae At 


with the authority of a State, than by continuing 


improperly, to the supervisory control of Con- | 
gress? 

But it is argued that the free-State men did not 
vote at that election. That is not the fault of the | 





stone to heighten the pyramid of folly that marks | 
the history of that party in that Territory. Their | 
failure to vote is not only their own fault, but, 
what is worse still, isacrime! for the failure was 
intended to operate as a check upon the action | 
of Congress in the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, with the sole view of furnishing capital | 
to the freedom shriekers in another presidential | 

| 





election. It was a crime against the peace of this 
Union. It was a crime against the spirit and 
genius of our free institutions—against the most 


} 
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|| against their own cause—against 


I am for carrying out the wiil of the || 
| majority of Kansas when lawfully expressed. 


|The Lecompton constitution is their lawful will. || oeratic party strength. At the second, he 


|| to the constitution.” 
| during the canvass. Governor Walker apprised | 


|| sas, with Lane at their head, and al! w 
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ee 





y the prerogatiy,. 
M Citizen to yo," 


elective franchise. It is not onl 
a duty, of every America 
or he isa paetrt sovereignty; for suppose 
— were to fai ore at our elections, then th 
overnment wou at : ne 
anend. It was Q Crime 
rs ; Sterity, whocs 
interests are intrusted to their Stee Ys Whose 
| crime against those who did vote; for the val," 
| of their action, although in obedience to ‘Sear on 
in consequence, been since denied. —_ 
It will not do to say the constitution Was not 
ratified. If I fail to vote I only transfer my | 
litical power in the Government to my neish{. : 
who ‘does vote. TI clip from the Washine,. 
Union of the 29th of January an extrac: wi, 
I think presents “a of the case in a a 
. ery 
strong light. The editor says: - 
“The two elections in Kansas on the 9] 
| last, and the 4th instant, show conclusively that a lar 
majority of the people of that Territory have either ap hin 
the Lecompton constitution directly, or indicated thei i“ 
quiescence in it for the purpose of securing the adiniseh 
of Kansas into the Union as a State. At the first Stee - 
6,712 votes were cast in its favor, being the apparent Den. 
rat ld under a : 
stitution, about 7,000 votes were east by the cone 
party for their State ticket. It appears, therefore, that 
total of 13,712 voters have distinctly committed themsely 


’ 
ev ty 


st of December 


But, sir, I take higher ground still. I agsor: 


sir, that the leaders of the free-State os of Kan- 


. 10 follow 
his counsel, are lawless rebels; and that to reco. 


nize their opposition to this constitution as ex. 
hibited in their failure to vote, as well as in their 


| 
|| illegal voting under the direction of Stanton’s Le. 
If Congress | 


gislature, would be to disregard the people who 


; | wel | stand by the laws and Constitution, and to se 
to reject this constitution, and demand a vote upon | 


up mobocraey and rebellion. 

Then, sir, the only question in the Lecompton 
constitution which was distracting the political 
| parties of this country, and which was discussed 





seriously before the people of Kansas, in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention, as the history 
of that canvass shows, was submitted without 
being clogged with any other proposition. The 
question was, the ‘* constitution with slavery,” or 
the ** constitution without slavery ’’—that is, tha: 
no part of the constitution was submitted except 
| the slavery clause. This is obvious from the read- 
| ing of the seventh section of the schedule. It 
| commencesthus: ‘* This constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States at its 
next-ensuing session.”? This is an independent 
and imperative proposition, depending upon no 
conditions or contingencies. If it had been or- 
| dered to be submitted, and had been voted down 
| by the people, how could it have been submitted 
to Congress? This is a great error into which 
some have fallen, and upon it assumed that this 
constitution is not republican in form. Had the 
whole constitution been submitted to the people, 
then there might have been various other ques- 
tions which would have interfered with this par- 
ticularone. ‘The object of the convention was to 
frame a republican form of government, and ‘0 
settle this one particular perplexing question ina 
manner which would admit of no doubt as to the 
views of the people: acknowledging the power, 
and leaving it with the people to alter, modi!y, 
annul, or reconstruct hereafter, their organic law 
in the manner and form prescribed and pointed 
out in their constitution. 

Had the whole constitution been submitted, 
might not the free-State men—whose object bias 
ever been to agitate—have complained that the all- 
absorbing subject of interest to them had been 
made to depend upon other, and not kindred su)- 
jects; that the clause tolerating slavery had been 
associated with the questions of currency, !21, 
internal improvements, schools, banks, &c.’ 

I think that the Republicans who have made suc!i 
a noise in the country about slavery in Kansss, 
after the'election of the 2ist of December, and ¢s- 
pecially since the free-State party have acquiese"! 
in the Lecompton constitution, and acknowledz'4 
its legality by participating in the election of 0! 
cers on the 4th of January, with the view 0! 0™ 
ganizing their State government, should fee! 
buked, and their complainings should now cee: 
The Republican party in Congress are esto)))'"* 
in their crusade against the Lecompton const 
tion by the action of their friends in Kansas. j 

The northern Democrats who have intimate 
their intention of voting against this constituuo?, 





' claim that they have not raised the issue of slavery 
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They contend for the submission of the 

im onstitution to the people, as well on one 
vd as upon another, whether it tolerates or 
BY ipits slavery; because, as they argue, that in 
P going they best carry out the principles of pop- 
se coyvereiznty, as they understand them, as 
. sally enunciated in the act organizing the 
ae, | must confess that I do not see in this 
. vstification; but, perhaps, I may not justly ap- 
vate the foree of the argument. They contend 
at they were the original friends of popular sov- 
reenty ; 


ume 





that they met the storm when in its | 
het and most terrific form; that they nobly | 
» te the rescue in 1854, when, to all appear- | 
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| the spirit at least of that sacred instrument which 
1 we have all sworn to support? 


But to the difference All are in favor of pop- 


| ular sovereignty in the Territories as declared in 


oe. the fary of the blast must sweep everything 


fvre it; that they are, and ever have been, ready 
ve for the admission of Kansas, as they aver, 


yote 


iy . . 
woled in their action by a reference to slavery at 


\. the Republicans, though every man, woman, 
* child in Kansas should desire that the insti- 


tion be tolerated, would unhesitatingly refuse | 


per admission, though that refusal should slough 
her off, w 
foreign state. 
Lomespun understandings. It is poor comfort 
‘othe South; itis the apology which the hangman 
wakes to the Goomed criminal, when he adjusts 
‘ye halter; it is keeping the word of promise to 
ihe ear, but breaking it to the hope. 

Now what is the difference between Mr. Buch- 


anan’s position and the northern Democrats, who | 


oppose his views? It is this: while the Presi- 
dent expected and preferred that the constitution, 
as a whole, should have been submitted to the 
people, nevertheless he favors admission, as the 


re it possible, into an independentand | 
This is réfining too much for our | 


the Kansas-Nebraska bill. We think that the 
convention embodied this doctrine; that its action 


was the action of the people. But, says the dis- | 


tinguished author of the bill of 1854, ‘“no, the peo- 
ple must speak and vote.’? Well, the people did 
vote; and they declare to us through the conven- 


| tion, the highest and most authoritative tribunal 
through which their wishes can be made known, 
| that this constitution is the work of their chosen 


agents, and therefore theirown. Then it becomesa 
question, not, say they, (if we allow to each other 


honest motives,) of principle, so much as a ques- 
| tion of fact. Thereis no legal information before 
with or without slavery, whenever she presents || 
borself, having previously voted upon, and rati- | 
s.4 by the popular will, her constitution; that 


Congress that this constitution is not the voice of 
the majority of the peopleof Kansas. We must not 


| go behind the law or proceed outside of the pale of | 
hore is a Wide difference between them and the || 
Peoublican party; that, while they are not con- || 


the law. Weall agree that no men or set of men— 
that Congress and the combined powers and ener- 


| gies of this great Government—can force a system 
of laws, a political government, upon the people 
| of Kansas against their will, without first violating 


| they are not going behind the principle of non- 


the territorial act of 1854, and every principle 
which underlies the whole federative system. 

In aspirit of kindness, may I not inquire of our 
party friends on this floor who differ with us, if 


|| interference, when they refuse to accept this con- 
| Stitution as it came legally and regularly to them 
| from the duly constituted tribunal; but propose to 


only question about which there was any contro- | 


versy has been referred to them. The President 
thinks that the convention was legally author- 
ized to make a constitution; that it was optional 
with the convention to submit any part, or all, 
or none of that constitution, except the slavery 
clause, contending that the language of the terri- 
torial act required the convention to submit the 


question of slavery to the people; while those | 
who differ contend that the language referred to | 


requires the whole constitution to be submitted to | 


the people. Lam with the President, except that 
while 1 prefer and rejoice that the slavery ques- 
tion has been submitted, yet I do not think that 
there is anything in the territorial act obligatory 
orimperative. It was entirely optional with the 
convention. . 


generis; no other nation, either of ancient or mod- | 


era times, so perfectly embodies the representa- 
uve principle. It is our boast that all power is 
inherent in the people, and that our public officers 
are at last but our public servants. For conve- 
uence and practicability we delegate that power 


servants or agents. 


Now, there is no rule of law better established, 
and the validity of which is more universally ac- 


| 
| 


This is a representative Government; it is sui | 


dictate to the people what manner and form shall 


| be observed in the framing of their own govern- 


ment? Call you that leaving it to the people ‘* to 


, form and regulate their own affairs in their own 
| way,’’ or would it not be the act of the people in 


obedience to the mandatory behests of Congress? 


| Call you that a question not of principle, but only 


of fact? It occurs to me if we maintain the doc- 


|| trine of non-intervention in fall force, and in its 


original purity, we must be cautious how we im- 
pose restrictions and make suggestions. Itis none 
of our business how the people make their laws, 


| or what kind of laws are enacted when they come 


| 


to make a constitution, provided we know that it 
is the people, and not a faction, who are acting— 
which we can only know through forms of law, 
and regular procedure. 

The Topeka .constitution presented to the last 
Congress was a spurious emanation from a still 
more spurious and illegal source. It had none of 
the sanctions of law and regularity. Notso with 
this. 

The great wrong to the pro-slavery party of 
Kansas has been committed by the negligence of 
the South, and by certain men in the South who 
have all the time desired that Territory to come 
in as a free State, supposing that political capital 
could be made thereby for themselves and their 
favorite partisan leaders. May not the pro-sla- 
very party in Kansas—imitating the example of 


|| the great Roman General, when he was betrayed 
tochosen ones for specified purposes, to act as our | 


by his own friends, and in the agony of death | 


exclaimed, ** et tu, Brute !’’—point to certain poli- 


| ticians of the South whose every effort has been 


koowledged, than that whatever is done bya duly |, 


and legally-authorized agent, the principal is 
bound. It is especially true when applied to our 
political polity, We are emphatically a represent- 
ative Government, as before observed. What we 


do here in Congress, our constituency, through | 


us, have done. e are the medium, so to speak, 
through which they communicate one with an- 


other,and to the world. Sir, will it be contended | 
‘hat the convention was not duly authorized to | 
make a constitution? The proof is abundant on |, 
that point. They were legally elected; they were | 
clothed with sovereignty—that sovereignty which | 
‘ay dormant or in a residuary form until it was | 


vitalized by the action of the people, and con- 
ferred upon their delegates. It was in their sov- 
freign capacity that they sent_this their solemn 
organic law for their future government, that we 
might in due form initiate her into the great sis- 
erhood of States, and that we might bespangle 
our banner with another star answering to the 


ae and virgin State of Kansas. Shall she be 


Slut 


. ution says that Congress may admit new States 


‘en their form of government is republican. 
ave we any option, without doing violence to 


to consecrate her soil to Abolitionism. For them 


there is no excuse, no palliation. ‘They have been | 


false to their own section and their own people. 


| The position of certain leading politicians in my 
| own State has done much to retard the progress 
| of our cause in that Territory, by denouncing the 


Kansas and Nebraska bill. I do not, however, 
allude to my honorable colleagues on this floor, 


especially from the Hermitage and Murfreesboro 


districts, who stood up in 1854, and staked their 
geste heads upon their fealty to principle; they, 
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believe, are the only gentlemen of that party. 


who saved their heads in Tennessee; those who 
voted against the bill have been consigned by the 
righteous judgment of an injured people to the 


| tomb, from whose sleep of death there is no res- 


imitted ornot upon terms of equality? ‘The Con- | 


urrection. Instead of encouraging the southern 
people to remove thither, they have used means 
to dam up the streams of southern emigration to 


that Territory, thus becoming active and efficient | 


emissaries of the anti-slavery Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety. 


Men who were friendly to the establishment of || of the Democratic army of 1856. 
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| tion to the reasons just stated, that there was no 
protection to be afforded the slave owuer in his 
pone and that whoever emigtated thither with 
|| his slave did it at the peril of losing him. How 
| false are all these predictions and positions! The 
| soil, climate, and latitude of a large portion of 
Kansas are just the same as that of Missouri; 
where I am informed, by gentlemen whose cred- 
| ibility is beyond cavil or doubt, that the annual 
profits of the labor of a negro amount to $500 in 
the production of hemp and tobacco; and yet we 
are told that slave labor is unpsofitable. 
|| As go the danger of losing your slave by ab- 
duction or escape, the facilities are no greater than 
they are in some of the.southern States. The 
courts of the Territory furnish now all the pro- 
|| tection which the civil authority affords in the 
|| States. ‘These are the arguments originally started 
by the Abolitionists, as soon as the Territory was 
organized, with the sole view of making ita free 
|| State; and I regret that southern men, prompted 
by whatever motive, should have caught them up 
and heralded thein all over the South, to the det- 
riment of the pro-slavery cause. I do not desire 
to see slavery by adventitions aid forced into 
|, Kansas, nor do I desire to see it forced out by any 
;| such appliances. In the mean time, Kansas has 
been exceedingly unfortunate in her Governors. 
| I believe, however, that the Governors have been 
equally unfortunate; for while they have attempt- 
| ed to stab Kansas, they in turn have been stabbed: 
and all Abolitionism cannot staunch their wounds. 
| The soil of Kansas has drank their political blood. 
And, as if in order to give the finishing stroke, 








|| Governor Walker has broke upon the country the 


| Startling fact. that an isothermal line forever pre- 

| cluded slavery from the virgin and prolific soil of 

| Kansas. Such, sir, have been the blunders and 

| treachery of southern men. 

| Yet in spite of all these difficulties, through fire 

| and storm, Kansas comes to us with a pro-slavery 
| constitution. She has passed her territorial pu- 
| pilage—she has conformed to alk the requisites of 





| the law; and may I not be allowed to ask gentle- 
| men of the Democratic party, how can you refuse 
|| her?. Did not the Democratic party go into the 
fight in 1856 with this very identical proposition 
| —that whenever the already mentioned prerequi- 
| sites should be complied with, that any Territory, 
| North or South, slave or free, should be admitted 
| upon terms of perfect equality? Popular sover- 
| eignty and State equality were emblazoned upon 
| your banners; they were the household words of 
the party—principles as old and as honored as the 
| Revolution, without the recognition of which this 
| Union never could have been formed. Truly is 
this equality of the States a germ of the Revolu- 
tion; its spirit is breathed upon every page of the 
| Constitution; and not until 1820 was the face of 
| that charter of rights blurred by drawing for ex- 
| pediency’s sake the black line of the Missouri com- 
| promise, which fell upon the ear of Jefferson 
‘* like a fire-bell at night—as the knell of the 
| Union.” 
| _ To efface that black line, by which one half the 
States of this Union were placed under the ban 
of inequality—an unjust and unconstitutional dis- 
crimination against the South—was the mission 
of the Kansas and Nebraska bill; and surely, 
| since the Sage of Monticello penned the instrument 
which, as a sharp sword, severed the ties that 
|, bound us to Rritish rule, and baptized our infant 
| colonies in the blood and name of freedom, there 
| has not been such an offering laid upon the altar 
of constitutional liberty. The Lecompton con- 
| stitution is the resultof the Kansas and Nebraska 
| act; how strange to see those who stood by the 
| parent measure in all its days of doubt, vicissi- 
| tude, and final glorious triamph, now turn their 
backs upon the legitimate offspring. It is but an- 
|| other one of those unmistakable signs that appear 
| periodically, but with shorter intervals, upon our 
| northern political horizon, which admonishes the 
South of her rapidly impending fate. 
|| ‘The right of the people to govern themselves, 
|| restrained only by the Federal Constitution, 
|| whether in State or Territory, though not form- 
ally, is yet practically denied. This great truth 
| was the watchword that flashed along the linea 
Did not the 





slavery in Kansas predicted that it could never | Republican party plant themselves as distinctly 


go there; that it would not be profitabie, and that | 


upon the principle thatno more slave States should 


| the soil and climate forbade it; while quite an- || ever be admitted into this Confederacy ? These 


\| other set of southern politicians urged, in addi- |, were the banners, with their inscriptions, under 
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rallied in the last presidential struggle. The con- 
test, in the South, it is true, was mixed up with 
the effetedogmasof Know Nothingism—the most 
of that party, with here and there a disgraceful 
exception, maintaining the same principles in com- 
mon with the Democracy, touching the slavery 
issue. But how was it in the North? It was the 
bloodiest battle in the history of American polit- 
ical warfare. Only two years before that the 
national men of the North, with but very few 
exceptions, were overpowered and crushed out 
beneath the tramp of that mighty army with its 
myriads of fanaucs, who marched in unbroken 
columns under that black banner upon which was 
written, in letters of blood, the memorable motto: 
‘* Anti-Kansas—no more slave States.’’ 

The admission or rejection of Kansas grows in 
importance and significance when we realize the 
fact that, with a large majority of those who op- 
pose it—and that majority constitutes the larger 
moiety of the northern people—there is a settled 
determination not to admit any more slave States 
into this Union. This sentiment is growing at 
the North, and the southern people should know 
it. Lam aware that the followers of the Illinois 
Senator contend that slavery is but an abstraction 
merely in Kansas—an admission I do not make; 


but even if it were, so much the stronger evidence | 


that you do not intend ever that another slave 
State shall enter the door of this Confederacy. If 
you will not admit a State because it has the ab- 
straction of slavery, without the institution prac- 
tically, by what sort of logic are we to conclude 
that you would vote to admit a State that was 
clearly and unequivocally and practically in favor 
of slavery? If you are alarmed, and flee at the 
approach of shadows, how can we expect you to 
stand when the substance itself shall appear be- 
fore you? 

W hether Kansas shall be a free State ora slave 
State, will not affect my course; while | would 
prefer, as it seems to me every true southern man 
should, that she should come in as a slave State, 
in view of the effect which her close proximit 
may have upon Missouri, by whom the South 
should stand as one man, and never desert her 
though they had to march through fire and blood; 
nevertheless, I am here, to-day, ready to assume 
the responsibility to vote to admit Kansas as a 
free State, providing she applied in that capacity. 
It is principle that [ contend for; the right of the 
people to govern themselves, and the equality of 
the States; is there nothing in that doctrine, though 
slavery be disconnected altogether with it, for 
which we of the South, as sovereign States, and 
as freemen, should contend? Should a gentleman 
submit to an insultany sooner than he would toa 
blow from an antagonist? The Boston merchants | 
threw the tea into the ocean for the sake of a prin- 
ciple, which caused the first gun of the Revolu- 
tion to be fired. It was a difference about a 
political principle or abstraction, that brought 
about the war of 1812. Principle is everything; 
deeds are only significant where they result from 
principle. 

‘The leading idea of South Carolina’s great states- 
man, of preserving an equilibrium of the strength 
and power of the free and slave States, is now gone 
forever. ‘The admission of California threw the 
balance into the northern scale, andghe admission 
of Oregon and Minnesota will forever preclude all 
hope of its readjustment. But was any one pre- 
pared to suppose that the day was so near athand, 
that the sectional majority in either House of Con- 
gress would forever close the doors against the | 
admission of any more States tolerating slavery? | 
Truly will the South feel that the evil day is near 
if Kansas is rejected. No matter what the motive 
may be, let me say to you that the conservative 
men of the South will feel, thatas their rights are 
trenched upon inch by inch, that they must be- 

gin to look to and within the South for succor and 
relief. That principle once established and im- | 
bedded in the southern mind, it will not require a | 


prophet to foresee the decline, and, unless there | against the southern people. But for the products 
should be a returning sense of justice in the North, || of slave labor, cotton, rice, sugar, hemp, and to- 


the end of this the model Republic that has yet 


been recorded in the annals of time. To quietly || in foreign markets, and thus constitute the com- 
submit longer, would only encourage and invite || merce of our northern cities; and but for our di- 


continued aggression and wrong, and serve to | 


Powers of earth, of the respect which resistance 
would at least entitle us to. 


deprive us, in the estimation of the enlightened | annually many hundred millions of dollars, t 


| about the South from their commercial intercourse 


|| result of our slave labor, what would become of 
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opposed to the extension of slavery. Southern 
expansion is their climacteric of political woe! | 
Why are you opposed? It is a domestic institu- | 
tiun—is it any of your business? Notif there is 
any truth in the doctrine that government was in- | 
stituted among men upon the consent of the gov- 
-erned. That the people have a right to govern 
themselves, is an undeniable truth; and if they 
desire slavery, why oppose it? You cannot be 
opposed to slavery because the number will be 
increased thereby. Nota slave will be born by 
extending slavery into Kansas that would not be | 
born by prohibiting the institution from that Ter- 
ritory. It cannot, then, be through motives of 
philanthropy and sympathy for the negro. Do 
you oppose its extension because you look for- 
| ward to the day when you hope that the South 
| may be overrun with a black population, with but | 
few whites to control them—thus endangering the | 
safety and supremacy of our race? Do you for- | 
get that we descended from a common stock? | 
The Baptists of Virginia, the Huguenots of South | 
Carolina, and the Puritans of New England, were 
all Anglo-Saxon. They were the nursery of this 
proud nation—the germ from which sprung this 
mighty people who now control the northern 
hemisphere of this continent, stretching from the 
icy North to the balmy South, and from ocean to | 
ocean, shedding light upon the nations, offering | 
a shelter to the downtrodden and oppressed of 
the world. And is it true that our northern coun- 
trymen, with the same blood coursing their veins 
that animates ours, are willing to force us into a 
war of races that would end in the extinction of | 
the one while desolation and ruin would surround 
the other? Is this the heritage that you would | 
bequeath posterity ? | 

Sir, it cannot be concealed that the object Abo- | 
litionism—and Black Republicanism is its syno- 
nym—has in opposing the extension of slavery, 
strikes at its very existence in the States. The 
wish to confine it within narrow limits until it | 
becomes burdensdéme and profitless, on account of | 
its increased numbers withina limited area. They | 
would dam up the stream until it overflows its 
banks, spreading devastation around. 

Sir, the northern people who have been deiuded 
and deceived by demagogues; who are made to 
believe that our beautiful South is a land of stripes | 
and blood, are culpable for not having torn from | 
their eyes the vail of misrepresentation and false- | 
hood with which they have been hoodwinked. I | 
had hoped since the nation, North and South, is | 
becoming checkered all over with a network of | 
railways, making the travel from the extreme lim- | 
its of one section to the other cheap, comfortable, | 
and expeditious, that the northern people would | 
visit us more, partake of our hospitable boards, | 

| and see for themselves. 
It is a remarkable fact, that our northern com- | 
mercial men entertain sounder and more conserv- | 
| ative views with reference to the institutions of | 
| the South than any other class as a class of their | 
— That is a fact worthy of reflection. | 
| | 
| } 
' 


hy is itso? Simply because they know more 


and social relations with the southern people. 
| They know that all this sentimental philanthropy 
that would decoy and abduct a slave from his mas- | 
ter—from a home of protection and plenty—and 
_ then permit him to starve in some miserable gar- 
ret or cellar in some northern city is as cruel, 
false, and inhuman towards the deluded slave, as | 
it is mean, dishonest, and an outrage upon the | 
rights of the master. They know very well that | 
| slavery is the normal condition of the African | 
_ negro, and that he has never attained to one half | 
| the degree of civilization in his native land or in | 
| this country, as a free negro, as he has under the | 
| guidance and control of hissouthern master. Com- | 
| mercial men, and they have been styled the factors | 
| of the agriculturists of the South and West, ought 
to make still greater effort to correct northern 
sentiment and to put down all this fanatical ery 
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millions who now s-well the iia 
North, and whose handicraft 
that peonle? — 
OF heat of thin Ow the great commercial cen, 
of this nation. She does not ex F 
the least irregularity in her inmost 
does not forthwith extend itself to 
limit of our southern and western trad . 
: : ade. Her pul. 
sations vibrate throughout the land. We 1 ' 
just passed through (if indeed we may flatte 
selves that the dawn is breaking) one of the ae 
est periods known to the history of mlenetaen 
vulsions. Oppression and bankruptcy have ni a 
their black wand of despair and ruin over aoe 
of thousands. The arm of industry has been 
alyzed ; labor has been denied its just reward. a 
has been destroyed; and a wail of woe has fl ; 
the air, produced how? Simply by the diese 
and sudden contraction of a worthless paper car. 
rency based upon false promises instead of old 
and silver. In all this distress~and one se . 
man said a few days since that it had broucht stary, 
ation into his district, staring like a Specter of 
death at the helpless and- poor—not one golitary 
dollar of actual capital of national or uniye 
currency has been sunk, lost, or destroyed, 
all the result of fictitious causes. 

Now suppose that you could carry out the 
schemes of the northern fanatic or Abdlitionis; 
that you would so hedge in slavery, surround jt 
on all sides by a cordon of free States, prevent its . 
extension, making inroads upon it at every pos. 
sible aperture, narrowing the circle at every source 
of approach, until it should become profitless 
ay, burdensome, and thus effect its abolition: 
what will you have made in a monetary point of 
view? Strike down at one blow the immense 

rofits of slave-labor, which to-day enriches the 

orth, and, sir, instead of the teeming millions 
of operatives who now fill your workshops—your 
mills of various kinds, not a hammer scarcely 
will be heard to beat, and not a spindle will charm 
the ear with its musical hum; grass will spring up 
in your streets, and plenty will desert your land. 
The cry will be truly ‘ blood or bread!’’ If 
such consequences legitimately follow the with- 
drawal of the productive energies of slave-labor, 
what would be the picture if abolitionism could 
accomplish the abolition of slavery, and the 
$2,000,000,000 (the value of slave-labor) were 
at another blow struck down from the bulk of 
American capital? Sir, will any man attempt to 
describe the picture? Instead of tenantless shops 
and crowded streets with the cry of “ blood or 
bread !’’ the ery will be ‘‘blood and bread !”” Think 
not that the evil will be upon us of the Southalone. 
No; serioug as it might be, if it were possible that 
the South would ever submit to such wrong—be- 
fore which I am free to say every true southron 
would first find his sepulcher—yet its effect upon 
the North cannot be described. 

But you say that you once had slaves in many 
of the northern States, and that no such results 
followed emancipation. You never emancipated 
your slaves; you brought them down South, sold 
them, put the money in your pockets, and re- 
turned home, really doubting the morality of 
owning slaves. Pharisee-like, you were very c0l- 
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Sir, is the North determined that there shall be 
no more slave States admitted into this Confed- 
eracy? While the dominant power of the North 
uses every means within their grasp to prevent 
Kansas from coming into the Union, because she 
has recognized in her organic law the rights of 
her people to hold any kind of property they may 
choose, even though it be slaves, are they determ- 
ined to wage an unending and relentless wat 
against any and all efforts that may—it matters 
not how very remotely—look to the extension 0! 
slavery into Central America. I do not allude 
to Central America because [ would advise any 
active movements upon the part of the Sout (- 
wards its colonization, but because it serves \ 
illustrate the temper of the times as manifested by 
the Abolitionists of the North, and by the over- 
weening cupidity of the British Government 
get a foothold there that may be prejudicial to 


southern interests. as 

We are coolly told that Central America must 
be Americanized, and that the anti-slavery Emt- 
grant Aid Society of New England is to accomplish 
the work. Is the object to surround the South with 


free States? New England men are to colonize 
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7 \ Americanize Central America, as though the 
did not have free territory enough. 
a ynires have been acquired by southern valor | 
;, common treasure, and consecrated to the | 
48 ciety and institutions of the North; and yet | 
Te rignisil, or Black Republicanism, would fain 
* > to the South any outlet for the expansion of | 
oo but would confine it and manacle it ina | 
cited ‘area, that it might in the process of time 
Sia , incalculable and incurable woe upon the | 


| 
oe Englanders Americanize Central America | 
_ ngage in pursuits requiring active manual labor | 
and exertion, under the burning rays of that trop- | 

} ' 

} You tell us that the climate and soil of the 
northern States forbid slavery within your limits. 
We believe it; and are willing that you may enjoy 
your own views to the fullest extent. But these 
came laws require and demand slave labor in the | 
South; the law of making money looms up in bold | 
relief, and points the devotee of Mammon to slave 
labor in that country. African slavery is destined 
to fill up the neglected and deserted wastes of Cen- | 
tral America; and if Yankees go there, they may 

depend upon having to live beneath the shadow of 

that institution. The unbending law of necessity | 
demands it. You may depopulate New England, 

and pour the stream ofemigration as an avalanche 
tipon that soil, as the Northmen overran Britain; 

and a few sickly winds, with a vertical sun, will 

expel every white man from the field of active 

manual labor. It is only the negro, whose phys- 

ical constitution enables him to dig the exuberant 

soil of that country. White men may, and must, | 
direct his labors; for a.community of civilized | 
negroes, making their own laws, and controlling 

their own government, is unknown to the political 

economist or statesman. White men must gov- 

ern and control that miserable, stolid, ignorant 

race of people, who are, and ever will be, unfit for 

the arts of American civilization, if left alone to | 
work out the problem of their destiny. A hybrid, 
mixed race, of all kinds of blood, color, language-- 
Indian, African, Mexican, Malay—mingling and 
vegetating in inglorious emasculation and degen- 
eracy, upon a soil that might, by a proper system 
of goverpment and culture, be made to ‘‘ bloom 
and blossom asthe rose.’’ A thousand anti-slavery 
emigrant aid societies cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of African slavery into that beautiful, but 
neglected land. 

The annexation of Nicaragua or any of the 
Central American States to this country, either as 
States or Territories, is a proposition foreign to 
my present inquiry, 

It surely is a matter of the deepest moment to 
dl our varied interests, commercial, foreign, and 
domestic, that the Monroe doctrine be enforced | 
strictly in Central America. England has been 
watching and looking on with a lustfuleye. We | 
owe it to ourselves that no European Government 
be allowed to establish a protectorate in that coun- 
try, or exercise in any way civil or political 
authority, | 

General Cass, in a recent letter (21st May last) 
toa Walker meeting in New York, lays bare the | 
designs of England in the following significant 
language. He says: 

“A new day, I hope, is opening upon the States of Cen-, 
tral America. If we are true to our duty they will soon be | 
freed fforn all danger of European interference, and will have 
security in their own power against the ambitious designs 
of England far better than Clayton-Bulwer treaties or any 


other diplomatic machinery by which a spirit of aggression | 


sought to be concealed till circumstances are ready for | 
active operation.”? 


We have had quite enough of meddlesome in- | 
terference by Great Britain upon both American 
Waters and upon this continent. She has entered 
into solemn treaty with Spain with the sole pur- | 
pose of preventing this Government from purchas- 
ing Cuba. She has freed the black population in 

alca, to the infinite joy of the Abolitionists in 

Scountry; and yet she enslaves the natives of 
adia, and actually proposes to the French Empe- | 
ror to furnish, through the agency of the East In- 

ia Compan y, the prisoners of war who have been 
<aptured by the British army, to the people of | 
tance, to be worked and controlled as appren- | 
teed slaves. She marauds the world over. She 
is obstructing our interests in every way she can 

evise in Central America. But the other day, in | 
offering to aid Commodore Paulding in his seizure | 
of Walker, she was guilty of aninterference which ' 
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was, in spirit at least, violative of the Monroe doc- | 
trine. The South owes it to her future independ- | 
ence and safety, that neither England or northern | 
abolitionism, the one more than the other, or both | 
together, be allowed to interfere in any manner | 
whatever with Central America, Mexico, or any 
of the isles of the southern ocean. 

The importance of the Americanization of Cen- | 
tral America is growing daily; but we want none | 
of the aid of New England's puritanical Aboli- | 


tionists; still less do we want the scheme of the || 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Brarr]} put in 
operation—the establishment of a second St. Do- | 


mingo and Jamaica upon our southern border. || 


Nor do we need the gratuitous assistance of Eng- | 
land or any other European Power; let it be the | 
work of the South, as it is the geographical and | 
legitimate direction for the expansion of her own | 
and similar institutions. Certainly in those per- 
ilous days to the property righ‘s and institutions 
of our fifteen southern States, when the lava-tide 


of Abolitionism is slowly but surely encroaching | 
upon us, we could not be indifferent to seeing a | 
neighboring country bordering so closely upon | 


our southern limit, affecting our domestic as well 


as our commercial polity, as she emerges from the | 


misty cloud of semi-barbarism into the full-orbed 
splendor of civilization, build up the same kind of 
institutions, based upon the same foundation and 
having a common interest and sympathy with and 
for each other; and when the time shall come—if 
come it will—and God grant it may never come, 
when all equality between these States shall be 


obliterated, when the unwelcome dilemma forces | 
itself upon the men of the South, either to yield | 


the spirits and rights of freemen and become sub- 


stantially the colonial and vassal tributaries to sup- | 
portand enrich an aggressive central Power, or to | 
assert those rights as becomes the sons of worthy | 
sires, we shall not hesitate to elect between the | 


alternatives. 

But while I will not close my eyes to the danger 
and evil that threaten and impend upon our future 
pathway as a nation, I yet trust that ** the sober 
second thought” may prevail, and that the honor 


ern Democracy. I can never forget the gallan- 
try and self-sacrificing devotion to principle that 
they displayed in the uneven hand-to-hand fight 
of 1856; with what heroic firmness they met the 


how they made our cause, and the cause of the 
Union, their cause. 
Democrats, the codrdinate branch of this Govern- 
ment, the present venerable Executive—wise, just, 

atriotic and firm—we should in his stead have 
had a Black Republican régime inaugurated and 


policy, if it had not rent the nation in twain, and 
lit up the fires of civil war, would have dispirited 
the hopes of the patriot, and alienated the affec- 


an irremediable degree. 
continue to cherish a holy regard for this Union, 
we must be treated as equals. The cohesive 


claiming no superiority and acknowledging no in- 
feriority, either as citizens or as States. 


Sir, in Tennessee we are imbued not with the | 


love of section only, but of our section in the 


Union under the Constitution. I have an abiding | 


confidence in the ultimate justice and good faith 


of the northern Democracy, and that, asa party, | 


they will continue to stand by the Constitution, 
in all its sanctity and integrity. When, in the can- 
vass of 1856, southern men were tremblingly list- 
ening for the result of the election in the old Key- 


stone, as the avant-cowrier heralded it over the | 


land, it broke upon the great southern heart, over- 
whelming it with gratitude. It wasa noble spec- 
tacle to see the Democracy of Pennsylvania rising 


= 


above the sectional jealousies of her latitude, and | 


boldly stemming the turbid stream of fanaticism, 
and rescuing from threatening ruin the argosy 
upon which the memories of our nation and its 
future hopes are freighted, in the election of her 
favorite son, the evidence of whose patriotism, 
fidelity, and capacity is a record service of near 
half a century. Indiana, New Jersey, lilinois, 
and California nobly offered themselves upon the 


altar of the constitutional rights of the States; and | 


though the Democracy in the remaining northern 
States were overborne by superiority of numbers, 
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of the South may ye be vindicated by the north- | 


assaults made upon the rights of the South; | 


But for the efforts of northern | 


established; whose unconstitutional and sectional | 


tions of the people to the Government to perhaps | 
If you would have us | 


principle of this Union is not force; it is rather | 
the opposite; it is mutual love and forbearance; | 





still ghey stood like a rock in the midst of the 
| ocean, overwhelmed but unmoved by the conflict- 
| ing surges that lashed it in ceaseless disorder. I 
trust the northern Democracy will continue tu do 
| us justice; if they desert—then is the South with- 
| out hope. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hiex- 
| MaN,] who addressed the committee a day or two 
| since, boldly proclaimed that he was in favor of 
a sectional candidate for the Presidency in 1860. 
I trust that sentiment does not find a response in 
the breast of any other Representative from the 
North, who calls himself a Democrat, He should 
attach himself to the party to which his princi- 
ples have affinity. 

My faith is strong in the northern Democracy. 
Sir, we have tried northern Whiggery, and, 
although there are names connected with that 
party’s history, who adorned its and the country’s 
escutcheon; and there are a few gallant spirits, 
even living, whose effulgence shines in upon the 
waste of darkness that encompasses its memory, 
like the light of the fire-fly of the tropics, which 
only makes the darkness the blacker still; still the 
serried ranks of that party, once led with the 

restize of a Webster in the North, and frenzied 
in days of old to very madness, by the heaven- 
touched tongue of Clay, was time and again deci- 
mated by the sirocco breath of anti-slavery, until 
those chieftains saw, in the bitterness of their 
| hearts, in their declining years, their old Whig 
| flag hauled down, and the black banner of Aboli- 
| tionism hoisted in its stead. 

The American party next appeared upon the 
tapis, and strutted for a brief hour upon the po- 
litical stage; but it, too, became imbued with the 
fell spirit of Abolitionism, and its northern wing 
has entered that maelstrom whose circling wave 
ever tends downward and to the center. 

With the sad fate of these parties before our 
eyes, will the national Democracy plunge head- 
|| long into an abyss from which there is no extri- 
|| cation? Itrustnot. By its past history, its present 
strong position, and the future glory that awaits 
|| it, ifit but be true to itself, [trust not. Somehow or 
other I am impressed that this Union cannot sur- 
vive very long the dismemberment of the Demo- 
cratic party. It has survived the downfall of the 
parties [ have just mentioned. They were built 
|| uponsandy foundations,and when the storm-cloud 
of sectionalism broke upon them they fell. Ithas 
|, survived the dismemberment of all the churches, 
except the Calvinistic Baptists; Puritan philan- 
thropists of New England cannot sit at the table 
|| of the Lord with slave owners. Be it so; we can 
bear all that so long as the Democratic party, the 
great conservator of the Constitution, still stands; 
with its ranks, though thinned, we shall still have 
|| sufficient force to overcome the enemies of our 
constitutional rights. But how long will the evil 
day stay away, when the Union of our fathers 
and their Constitution shall become a mockery 
and a curse? But little longer, I fear, than the 
|| dismemberment and destruction of the Demo- 
|| cratie party. 








Mr. Chairman, the drama which is now being 
played, in which we all are actors, and which 
i; soon must close, will either gild our prospects 
|| with a bright and joyous future; or may drop a 
|| curtain, the blackness of which will enshroud in 
|; gloom the patriot’s hope for the nation's weal. 

Admit peer with the Lecompton constitu- 
|| tion, and peace will again return to a distracted 
land, and once more spread her azure wings over 
|| a free, contented, and Scone people. Reject her, 
| and it is not for me to say what course Tennessee 

will or ought to adopt—how far she may pay 
\| deference and acknowledge her obligations to her 
'| sisters of the South; but whatever her honor de- 
mands of her, that will she do; and being born 
and nurtured upon her generous bosom, and hav- 
ing been honored with her confidence in various 

osts of public service, ‘ let fate do her worst,”’ 
Twill stand by her, lo, even unto the end ? 

Mr. LOVEJOY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman from Ll- 
linois will give way for a moment—and I know 
no gentleman of whom I could better ask the cour- 
tesy—I desire to present a petition in relation to 
| the appointment of chaplains for the Army and 
Navy. 

Several Mempers. You cannot present a peti- 
|| tion in committee. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I thought I might get itin 
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in a five minutes’ speech, so that it may go in the 


Globe. 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that 
it is not competent for the genueman to presenta 
petition in committee, , 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then ifthe gentleman will 
give way, I will read it as my speech. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. If the brother wanted to pray, 
J would give way; but for a speech I cannot. 
{Laughter | 

Mr. FLORENCE, There are so many persons 
interested in this matter (** Order !”? **Order!”’ 
If the committee will permit me to have it printed 
in the Globe as a part of the proceedings of the 
House, I shall have accomplished my object. I 
understand the gentleman from Illinois to give 
Ww ay. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understands not. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Mr. Chairman, before enter- 
ing upon the consideration of the subject which 
is to Le the principal theme of discussion, I desire 
to submit a few preliminary remarks as to the 
real nature of the contestin which we are engaged. 
‘To my apprehension, it is greatly desirable that 
we have a distinct and well-defined understanding 
of the conflict—for conflict it is—in which we are 
engaged, of the principles involved, and of the 
parties arrayed. 

It is not, then, let me say, a conflict between 
the North and the South—a sectional strife be- 
tween two portions of the country. I deem it 
unfortunate that the terms North and South are 
so frequently employed to designate the opposing 
forces in this contest. Whatis there to array the 
North against the South, or the South against the 
North? Nothing: so far as I can see, absolutely 
Is there any competition between the 
products of these two portions of our common 
country? Do the maize, wheat, and sorghum of 
the North, « nvy the rice, cotton, and cane of the 
South? -On the other hand, the territoria! extent 
of our country, the variety of its productions, and 
the range of its climate, are, if left to their natural 
operation, elements of strength, union, prosperity, 
and harmony. This complicated yet concordant 
unity is happily expressed in language employed 
for that purpose by one who has passed away: 





nothing. 


** Not chaos-like together crushed and bruised; 
But like the world, harmoniously confused, 
Where order in variety we see ; 

And where, though all things differ, all agree.” 


If there is anything in the land that would de- 
stroy or even weaken this mystic, yet potent 
agency, that binds us together as a Confederacy, 
and which would hurl us in disjointed fragments 
into ruin and chaos, let it be brought to the altar 
of patriotism and slain. 

What, then, is the source of this moral strife 
which at times wears an aspect so threatening and 
terrific? The source of the calamities which befel 
the Grecians in the Trojan war is recited in the 
opening lines of the iad: 

* Achilles’s wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing."’ 

What Achilles’s wrath was to Greece slavery is 
to our own country—the prolific spring of woes 
unnumbered. Not the discussion, not the agita- 
tion of the subject of slavery, but the existence of 
slavery itself. ‘The conflict, then, is not between 
the North and the South, but between freedom 
and slavery—between the principles of liberty and 
those of despotism. ‘The free States (I speak it 
with shame) have advocates of slavery extension; 
the slave States (1 mention it with joy) have many 
hearts that are loyal to freedom, and these liege 
men will be greatly multiplied ere many years 
rollaway. I venture the prediction. The great 
mistake has been in identifying the South with 
slavery and slaveholding—in using the words as 
convertible terms. There is a class who advocate 
the rightfulness, perpetuity, and nationality of 
slavery, who seem to think that they are the 
South. Any attack on slavery, with its nameless 
wrongs and pollations and usurpations, is con- 
strued into an assault on the South, and is called 
sectionalism. 


Bat supposing slavery were not, would there | 
not still bea South? Would not its rivers flow, its 


forests wave, and its soil and mines yield their 
annual and accustomed tribute? What if the class 
indicated a class infinitesimal as compared with 
the population of the entire Union, and numer- 


e 





population of the South—what, Isay, ifthis entire 
class should be annihilated by a single blow of 
that slumbering justice at whose anticipated wak- 
ening Jefferson trembled; or be found, on some 
morning, heaps of slain, like the hosts of Sennach- 
arib, pallid in their couch like the first born of 
Ze¢ypt, or buried like the horsemen of Pharaoh, 
beneath the avenging wave: would there not still 
be a South? What if the earth should open and 
swallow master and slave together: would there 
not be a class left more than equal in numbers 
to that of both the others, to wit: the non-slave- 
holders of the slave States, who, if freed from the 
presence and blight of slavery, would divide the 
territory into small freeholds, and commence a 
process of recuperation that would ultimately 
bring back the South to its original position, and 
make it the pride and glory of the whole land? 
Or—what is really desirable, and contemplating 
the only peaceful and bloodless and just exodus 
which | can see for the slave, and the only proper 
cessation of this conflict—supposing the present 
dominant class in the slave States, looking at this 
subject in the light of history, in the light of the 
inevitable workings and final triumphs of free 
principles, elevating themselves above the polit- 
ical expedients and shifts of a day, and taking 
broad, humane, and patriotic views of this sub- 
ject, should, by some wise process, rid themselves 





of this malign system: would there not still be a | 


South—a South jubilant, a country joyous, a 
world glad, and Heaven itself clothed in benig- 
nant smiles of approbation? 


Then would be fulfilled that Divine injunction || 
graven on the bell that used in the olden times to || 


summon the fathers to their deliberations in Inde- 
pendence Hall—‘Proclaim liberty throughout the 


| land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’’ 


|; erations. 


What an opportunity is here presented to the 


true heroic men of the South—an opportunity | 


that never occurs but once during the life-time of 
an individual, and but seldom in the cycles of gen- 
! Oh, that thou hadst known, at least in 
this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace, 


and true glory! I prxy God that they may not be | 


hidden from your eyes. The first Revolution 
found a leader from the South. The hosts of 
Freedom now marshaled in grand and goodl 
array, having passed their Bunker Hill, ask the 
South for a leader to take them to Saratoga and 
Yorktown. Have you the man—the hero? If so, 
let him ride forth, and you shall see whether we 
are a sectional party or not. 

Opportunity rare! Have any of you a heart to 
improve it? Would you have your sculptured 
form fill some niche which is now vacant in these 
new Llalls, or perpetuated on canvas and hung up 
amid the illustrious dead that now ornament the 
rotunda? Seize, then, this opportunity; forswear 
allegiance to slavery, and take the oath of fealty to 
freedom. 
fighting for oppression; or, if you achieve fame, 


it will be like that of the madman who applied the | 


torch to the temple of Ephesus—a bad preémi- 
nence. Some of you have the mental gifts and 


| culture and position to achieve a fame that should 


be permanent and enviable. Have you the moral 
heroism to do it? 
“ Fear not; spurn the worldling’s laughter, 
Thine ambition trample thou ; 


Thou shalt find a long hereafter 
To be more than tempts thee now.” 


Let us, then, hear nothing more of North and 
South. We make no assault on the rights of the 
South; it is the wrongs and aggressions of sla- 
very with which we grapple. The South, the cit- 


| izens of the South, have all the rights, privileges, 


| West. 


and immunities of the citizens of the North or 


tected, anywhere and everywhere, ‘to the fuilest 
extent—to the fullest extent, sir.’’ 

The King of France, Louis XIV., in view of 
the union of that country and Spain, said, ** there 
are no longer any Pyrenees.”’ And I say, let 
there be no longer any Mason and Dixon’s line; 
let it disappear, and let the country be one united 
whole; the rights of all equally respected, equally 
sacred, 

But, as to slavery, that is a different thing. 
Whatever legal sanction it may have under mu- 


_ nicipal statutes, it has no constitutional sanction 


save the negative one of being let alone; while it 
skulks under and behind the sovereignty of the 


ically insignificant as compared with the whole || States, beyond the reach of the delegated powers 


Let those rights be guarantied and pro- | 





You can gain no permanent renown in || 











| or of the Constitution. 
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—aeelnwys . petal. . 
of the Federal Government. But where tl wy 
ernment has exclusive jurisdiction it has NO right. 
and it has no moral right anywhere aad ee 
able abode out of those penal fires that a — 
quenched. It is a very Caliban. * 
“ : . 
wage horrendum, informe, ingens, 
And this brings me, sir, to the question whi. 
I desire to discuss—the question not only of t! : 
day but of the age—the most important ¢ eae 
that has agitated the country since the he a 
tion, and the most solemn and grave Ps x 
which Christian civilization has had to era - P 
modern times. onepple in 
The President, in his message, claims or rat} 
assumes, that human beings are property a 
absolute and unqualified sense—property as ov 
grazing ox or the bale of merchandise is pro arty: 
and that the tenure of this property is a maf 
and indefeasible right, guarantied by the Con > 
tution. And it has been averred on the floor of 
this House that, as an abstract principle, the sys 
tem of American slavery was right, having the 
sanction of natural and of revealed religion. As 
the whole of this discussion, in its real mors 
hinges on this principle or dogma, I confront it at 
the very threshold, and deny it. I affirm that it 
has not the sanction of natural or reveated re 


e that Ses. 


never 


cui lumen 


ier 


rits, 


ligion, 


I need not say that this is a new doctrine, yy. 
known to the fathers and founders of the Repub. 
lic. Indeed, till within a very few years, slavery 
was acknowledged by all classes, in the siave yo 
less than in the free States, to be an evil, social 
moral, and political—a wrong to the slave,a det. 
riment to the master, and a blight on the soil; its 


| very existence deplored, and its ultimate exterm.- 
ination looked forward to with earnest and often 





/ere long supplant it. 


impatient hope. It was regarded as the relic of 
a barbarous age, which must disappear before 
the advancing civilization of the present. It was 
deemed to be contrary to the benign spirit and 
precepts of the Christian religion, which would 
Many of its ablest and 
truest opponents were reared in the midst of it, 
and could be called neither intermeddlers nor 
fanatics. No one pretended that it had any right 
whatever, beyond the limits of the local laws 
which created and protected it. 

But all this is changed now. The demon of 
slavery has come forth from the tombs. It has 

rown bold and defiant and impudent. It has left 
its lair, lifted its shameless front towards the 
skies, and, with hoprid contortions and gyrations, 
mouths the heavens, and mutters its blasphemies 


_ about having the sanction of a holy and just God; 
| dodges behind the national eompact, and grins 


and chatters out its senile puerilities about consti- 
tutional sanction; and then, like a very fantastic 
ape, jumps upon the bench, puts on ermine and 
wig, and pronounces the dictum that a certain 
class of human beings have no rights which an- 
other certain class are bound to regard; and then 
it claims the right to stalk abroad through the 
length and breadth of the land, robbing the poor 


| free laborer of his heritage, trampling on congres- 


sional prohibitions, crushing out beneath its tread 
State sovereignty and State constitutions. It 


| claims the right to pollute the Territories with its 


slimy footsteps, and then makes its way to the 
very home of freedom in the free States, carried 
there on a constitutional palanquin, manufactured 
and borne aloft on the one side by a Democratic 
Executive, and on the other by a emocratic Jes- 
uit judge! It claims the right to annihilate free 


| schools—for this its very presence achieves—to 


hamper a free press, to defile the pulpit, to cor- 
rupt religion, and to stifle free thought and free 
speech! It claims the right to convert the fruitful 
field into a wilderness, so that forests shall grow 
up around grave-yards, and the populous village 
become a habitation for owls. It claims the right 
to transform the free laborer, by a process of im- 


| perceptible degradation, to a condition only not 





worse than that of the slave. Yes, sir, while the 
border ruffians are striving, by alternate violence 
and fraud, to force slavery into Kansas, the Pres- 
ident and Chief Justice, by new, unheard of, and 
most unwarrantable interpretations of the Consti- 
tution, are endeavoring to enthrone and national- 
ize slavery, and make it the dominant power in the 
land; and are calling upon the people, in the name 


of Democracy, to crowd up to the temple gates of 


this demon worship! And all this upon the false, 
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